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EDITORIAL  POLICY 


In  the  Reflector  we  endeavor  to  present  a  representative 
selection  of  the  creative  works  of  the  student  body  at  Weymouth 
High  School.  We  feel  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a  high  school  mag¬ 
azine  to  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  students  it  serves.  The  high 
school  magazine  must  be  a  form  of  expression  for  student  thought 
as  well  as  capability. 

Realizing  that  we  live  in  an  age  which  emphasizes  individual 
thought  and  expression,  we  have  attempted  to  publish  articles 
which  represent  the  diverse  opinions,  tastes  and  interests  of  today’s 
high  school  audience. 

In  addition,  Reflector  can  be  categorized  as  a  literary-art  mag¬ 
azine.  In  this  issue  we  have  placed  emphasis  on  artwork  as  well  as 
written  expression.  We  have  expanded  the  artistic  element  in  Re¬ 
flector  not  only  to  complement  the  written  expression,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  showcase  for  artistic  excellence  as  well. 

Our  purpose  in  Reflector  is  threefold: 

to  provide  an  opportunity  for  those  students  interested  in 
writing  and  art  to  be  published  before  an  audience  of  their 
peers; 

to  present  to  the  student  body  a  sampling  of  the  writing  and 
artistic  talents  at  Weymouth  High  School; 

to  create  an  educational  opportunity  for  those  students  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  the  fundamentals  of  journalism. 

Through  this  effort  we  hope  to  produce  for  our  readers  an 
enjoyable  literary-art  magazine  and  provide  for  our  staff  a  signif¬ 
icant  educational  experience. 

The  Editors 
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“Dark  City”  by  Sharon  Ouellette 
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NEW  SOU  TH  HIGH 


npHE  NEW  South  High  School  on  Pleasant  Street, 
South  Weymouth,  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1970.  The  completion  of  this  school  will  mark 
the  final  phase  in  the  school  administration's  ten- 
year  plan  for  secondary  facilities. 

There  had  been  an  alternative  —  to  build  just  one 
school,  campus  type,  that  would  hold  3,600  students. 
In  such  a  high  school,  each  department  —  English, 
Social  Studies,  Foreign  Language,  etc.  —  might  be  in 
a  separate  building.  However,  officials  in  town  disliked 
the  impersonalization  of  a  large  school,  and  noted 
also  that  the  vocational  school  could  not  fit  into  this 
system  easily,  since  their  classes  alternate  from  class¬ 
room  to  shop.  Also  considered  was  the  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  land  available  for  the  proposed  sprawling 
campus. 

The  adopted  ten-year  plan  provided  for  a  North 
High  School  opening  in  1964  and  accommodating 
1400-1450  students,  in  addition  to  650-700  students  in 
the  Vocational  Technical  High  School.  The  problem 
faced  was  the  critical  time  before  the  construction 
of  the  second  high  school.  South  High.  Capacity  in 
North  was  exceeded  a  few  years  after  the  opening, 
and  now  the  enrollment  in  the  High  School  alone  is 
1,725.  According  to  associate  superintendent  of  schools, 
Mr.  William  J.  Longridge,  Jr.,  the  planners  realized 
conditions  would  be  crowded,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  school  there  will  be  much  progress  in  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  educational  system.  The  school  administration 
has  “delayed  changing  the  program  of  studies  at 
North  High  School,”  said  Mr.  Longridge,  “because 
of  the  absolute  lack  of  space.”  The  associate  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  remarked  that  North  “has  a  high¬ 
ly  traditional  program”  right  now.  “The  time  has 
come  to  make  drastic  changes.”  He  feels,  “It  will  be 
practical  changing  at  South's  opening.” 

Although  definite  courses  have  not  been  selected, 
the  administration  is  currently  considering  a  program 
including  as  many  as  150  separate  courses,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  76  presently  offered  at  the  high  school. 
Thirty  of  these  courses  are  related  to  English,  such  as 
creative  writing,  analysis  of  literature,  drama,  and 
speech.  Filmmaking  is  also  a  proposed  elective.  Mr. 
Longridge  stated  that  many  of  the  courses  would  be 
only  for  a  semester,  two  terms.  There  will  be  required 
subjects,  of  course,  but  a  number  of  electives. 


Presently  being  considered  is  the  pass/fail  method 
of  grading  for  several  courses.  These  pass/fail  subjects 
will  consist  mostly  of  concepts  rather  than  factual 
information  and  statistics.  The  degree  of  difficulty 
of  the  courses  will  be  established,  also. 

The  building  itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  and 
will  have  three-floor  academic  wings.  The  library 
will  be  approximately  the  same  size  as  North’s.  The 
auditorium  will  seat  an  audience  of  about  750,  as 
compared  to  a  seating  capacity  of  close  to  1,000  at 
North.  There  will  be  partitioning  devices  at  the  back 
of  the  auditorium  to  form  three  large  lecture  areas. 
A  science  laboratory  will  be  constructed  beneath  the 
auditorium. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  features  of  the  new 
high  school  will  be  the  independent  study  room. 
Divided  into  several  stages,  this  room  will  enable  se¬ 
lected  students  to  do  research  on  their  own,  via  books, 
video  tapes,  audio  tapes,  and  discussion.  Each  student 
will  complete  a  cycle  of  research  in  his  individual 
topic. 

Another  feature  will  be  an  industrial  arts  wing 
consisting  of  large  shops  and  classrooms.  This  wing 
will  have  two  purposes:  first,  to  provide  advanced 
industrial  arts  for  the  non-college  students;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  provide  an  industrial  technology  program 
related  to  physics  for  college  prep  students  going  on 
to  technical  engineering  schools. 

South  High  is  designed  for  about  1,450  students, 
with  expansion  capabilities  for  2,000.  Initially  two 
lunch  periods  will  be  utilized. 

Weymouth  will  split  in  athletics;  there  will  be  two 
Weymouth  teams  for  each  sport,  as  well  as  gymnastics. 

Concerning  changes  in  policies  at  Weymouth  South, 
such  as  lunch  privileges,  smoking  rooms,  honor  studies 
where  students  could  work,  or  other  studies  where  they 
could  talk,  early  dismissal,  instead  of  a  last  period 
study  —  these  will  have  to  be  considered  by  Mr. 
William  Stanton,  appointed  principal  of  New  South 
High,  and  former  principal  of  Silver  Lake  Regional 
High  School. 

One  point  Mr.  Longridge,  associate  superintendent, 
emphasized  was  that  both  schools  will  have  the  same 
courses  and  programs. 

Joanne  D’Alcomo 
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NEW  ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 

(/Currently  under  consideration  for  September,  1970, 
is  a  new  English  program  for  both  Weymouth 
South  and  Weymouth  North  High  Schools.  This  will 
be  a  non-graded  program  in  which  students  will  have 
the  new  experience  of  being  able  to  choose  two  or 
more  electives  per  year  from  the  thirty  elective  courses 
in  English.  Each  course  is  for  half  a  year  (one  semester) 
and  is  open  to  any  student.  Actually,  one  may  take  as 
many  English  courses  on  a  free-course  basis  as  he 
wishes— if  he  can  schedule  them  without  interfering 
with  other  subjects.  Of  course,  a  student  cannot  repeat 
any  courses  for  credit  which  he  has  already  taken  and 
passed. 

The  new  proposed  courses  are  as  follows: 

American  Heritage 
British  Literature 
Creative  Writing 
Debate 

Faces  of  Literature 
Film  Appreciation 
Fundamental  English 
Humanities 

Independent  Reading  and  Developing  Reading  Power 
Individual  Reading 
Irish  Literature 

Language  and  Human  Behavior 

Literature  of  Conflict 

Literature  of  the  Sea 

Literature  of  the  Utopias 

The  Modern  Secretary 

Modern  World  Literature  Since  1918 

Mythology 

Nature  of  Poetry 

New  Dimensions:  A  Study  of  Black  Literature 

Public  Speaking  and  Theatre  Arts 

Shakespeare  Seminar 

Writing  for  Competency 

Writing  for  the  Media  (Journalism) 

Writing  with  Imagination 

More  emphasis,  based  on  the  basic  skills  taught  at 
the  junior  high  level,  will  be  placed  on  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  spelling,  listening,  observing  and  thinking  in  this 
new  program. 

What  are  the  important  values  of  the  program? 
Classes  will  be  made  up  of  students  who,  because  they 
have  selected  their  own  courses,  will  have  similar  in¬ 
terests.  Courses  will  also  vary  in  degrees  of  difficulty  to 
suit  all  ability  levels. 

Though  this  program  is  new  to  Weymouth,  it  is 
not  in  itself  new,  having  been  practiced  by  other 
schools  in  the  country.  Yet,  nowhere  has  it  been  or¬ 


ganized  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  the  two  Wey¬ 
mouth  Highs  will  be  attempting  it.  Many  schools  do 
not  have  any  requirements  or  stipulations  to  their 
program,  but  Weymouth  will.  Requirements  will 
depend  on  the  area  of  particular  interest  —  whether 
it  be  college,  technical,  or  business.  Once  a  student 
has  decided  on  an  area,  he  can  plan  his  courses  to 
meet  the  requirements.  He  will  then  have  at  least 
three  free  choices  of  courses  —  more,  if  he  can  and 
wants  to  schedule  them. 

How  could  this  new  English  program  be  described? 
Mr.  Dwyer  sums  it  up  as,  “Weymouth’s  attempt  to 
get  with  it  in  the  ’70’sl” 

Kathy  Noble 

NEXT  YEAR’S 
CURRICULUM 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT 

^HE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT,  headed  by  Miss 

Johnson,  has  planned  new  and  more  interesting 
courses  for  next  year.  Because  of  South  High  School, 
many  of  the  language  courses  can  be  offered  to  the 
sophomores  who  will  be  housed  together  with  the 
juniors  and  seniors. 

One  of  the  new  courses  is  German  I  which  will  be 
offered  to  all  students  in  the  high  schools.  It  will  be¬ 
come  a  three  year  sequence  program,  thereafter. 

Russian  I  and  II  will  also  be  offered  next  year  to  all 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  three  year  pro¬ 
gram  following. 

Latin  will  continue  its  four  year  program.  French 
will  also  continue  its  program  of  six  years  (if  started  in 
the  seventh  grade)  and  three  years  (if  started  in  sopho¬ 
more  year)  .  As  before,  the  language  labs  will  be  of 
great  use  to  the  students. 

Miss  Johnson  said  that  all  the  Spanish  classes  will 
have  the  New  Encyclopedia  Britannica  System.  In 
this  system  tapes,  films,  and  filmstrips  will  be  used  to 
help  students  with  the  Spanish  dialogue.  She  added 
that  Spanish  I  will  view  films  taped  in  Mexico,  Span¬ 
ish  II  will  view  films  taped  in  Spain,  and  Spanish  III 
will  view  films  taped  in  South  America. 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  is  considering 
additional  languages  in  the  junior  highs  in  the  future. 

This  year  members  of  the  Department  will  also  be 
working  with  the  Social  Studies,  English,  Art,  and  Mu¬ 
sic  Departments  on  a  new  program,  the  Humanities 
Course. 

Maureen  Kelly 
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MATHEMATICS 

J^s  everyone  is  aware,  mathematics  is  a  rapidly 
changing  field;  the  basic  courses  at  the  high  school 
have  not  been  changed,  but  improved  upon  to  meet 
these  changes.  The  new  facilities  at  South  High  School 
will  enable  the  mathematics  department  not  only  to 
offer  more  courses  at  both  schools,  but  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

With  this  goal  in  mind  the  math  department  has 
created  a  multi-level  program.  In  this  program  the 
student  is  not  only  provided  with  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  for  his  future  goal,  but  is  able  to  realize  his 
full  potential  and  meet  his  individual  needs. 

The  program  is  essentially  divided  into  four 
sequences,  the  first  of  which  is  the  modified  sequence. 
This  sequence  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has  had 
difficulty  with  previous  math  courses.  The  topics  are 
covered  at  a  slower  pace,  but  still  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  for  college  entrance.  Topics  covering  al¬ 
gebra  and  geometry  are  extended  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  enabling  the  student  to  take  the  College 
Entrance  Examinations  in  his  senior  year. 

The  mainstream  sequence  is  designed  for  students 
with  an  interest  in  mathematics,  science,  or  engineer¬ 
ing  and  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  eleventH 
or  twelfth  grade.  The  college  preparatory  courses 
include  plane,  solid,  and  coordinate  geometry;  algebra 
with  topics,  such  as  logarithms,  quadratic  equations, 
binomial  expansion,  and  probability.  In  the  twelfth 
grade,  the  student  will  receive  an  introduction  to 
mathematical  analysis  with  topics  in  analytic  geometry, 
trigonometric  analysis,  and  an  introduction  to  calculus. 
Students  who  do  not  intend  to  go  on  in  math  or  science 
ifter  high  school  but  want  a  broadening  of  their  mathe¬ 
matical  skills  will  take  a  comprehensive  mathematics 
course. 

Students  with  exceptional  ability  and  interest  in 
mathematics  will  complete  college-preparatory  math  in 
the  junior  year  and  have  a  college-level  course  in  cal¬ 
culus  and  analytic  geometry  if  enrolled. 

A  terminal  course  for  non-college  prep  students  will 
investigate  statistics,  number  facts,  measurement,  form¬ 
ulas,  introductory  geometry,  algebra,  and  problem  solv¬ 
ing. 

Computers  will  play  a  definite  role  in  this  area  of 
instruction.  Not  only  will  the  student  learn  how  to  op¬ 
erate  the  various  computers,  but  also  how  to  utilize 
them  in  solving  mathematical  problems. 

In  order  to  reach  its  goal,  the  Mathematics  Depart¬ 
ment  has  designed  these  many  courses  to  fit  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  student  body. 

Joanne  Tankard, 
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THE  NEW  SCIENCE 
CURRICULUM 

npHE  completion  of  South  High  School  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1970-71  will  result  in  many  changes  in 
the  science  departments  for  both  high  schools.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  these  changes  will  be  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  overcrowded  conditions.  At  present,  thirty 
students  or  more  are  enrolled  in  almost  all  the  science 
classes  at  the  high  school.  With  two  schools,  classes  will 
hopefully  contain  a  maximum  of  twenty-four  pupils, 
allowing  the  students  to  receive  more  individual  at¬ 
tention  from  their  instructors. 

Several  new  courses  will  also  be  initiated  with  the 
building  of  the  new  high  school.  Since  laboratory 
facilities  will  be  doubled,  advanced  or  applied  biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry  will  be  offered.  These  lab  ori¬ 
ented  courses  of  five  periods  a  week  will  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  study  independently  and  investigate 
whatever  field  or  concept  of  science  interests  them. 
These  advanced  courses  will  be  offered  on  an  elective 
basis  to  any  student  who  has  completed  the  intro¬ 
ductory  course  in  that  subject. 

Also,  if  students  show  a  definite  interest,  new 
courses,  such  as  oceanography,  astronomy  and  geology 
may  also  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Although  these  ideas  are  still  in  the  planning  stages, 
they  are  sure  to  materialize;  and  future  Weymouth 
High  School  students  will  certainly  benefit  from  these 
changes. 

Jean  Spargo 

THE  NEW 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 
CURRICULUM 

ext  year,  the  opening  of  the  new  South  High 
School  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
and  more  varied  curriculum  in  all  departments.  I 
talked  to  Mr.  Blake  about  what  will  happen  in  the 
social  studies  area,  and  he  has  a  number  of  ideas  for 
changes  and  new  courses. 

To  take  care  of  the  state  requirement  for  American 
history  in  both  junior  and  senior  high,  he  wants  to 
create  a  two  year  course  for  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades. 

In  the  tenth  grade,  there  is  going  to  be  a  required 
course  on  modem  civilization  taught  by  the  inquiry 
approach,  in  which  the  individual  students  have  to 
do  research  on  their  own.  It  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first  one  on  the  shaping  of  western  societies, 
like  an  ancient  history  course;  and  the  second  one,  a 
study  of  four  different  societies  concentrating  on  one 
important  aspect  of  each.  One  will  be  Brazil  with  its 
lack  of  racial  tension  contrasted  with  the  second,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  with  its  apartheid  society; 
another  will  be  India  with  its  over-population  and 
resulting  famine;  and  the  fourth  will  be  Red  China 
and  its  totalitarian  government. 
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To  students  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades, 
there  will  be  offered  a  wide  selection  of  electives. 
Contemporary  World  Affairs,  which  we  now  take 
instead  of  Problems  of  Democracy,  will  again  be  offer¬ 
ed.  A  course  on  comparative  economics  and  compara¬ 
tive  government  will  be  offered  utilizing  the  inquiry 
approach.  Russian-Soviet  Studies  will  be  offered  to 
meet  requests  from  Russian  students.  Sociology  and 
psychology  will  be  given  and  a  course  on  American 
studies,  and  advanced  American  history. 

In  an  effort  to  get  more  departments  working 
together,  a  humanities  course  will  include  art, 
archaeology,  architecture,  world  literature,  music  and 
dance,  and  religion  to  show  the  relationship  between 
each  subject  area.  Next  year  it  will  deal  with  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  first  semester  will  include  a 
study  of  absolutism  and  classicism;  and  the  second 
semester,  romanticism,  revolution,  and  realism.  The 
student  will  go  to  resource  materials  and  knowledge¬ 
able  people  on  a  certain  topic,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  school. 

“The  new  Social  Studies  curriculum  is  intended  to 
offer  students  a  wider  selection  of  the  Social  Science 
disciplines  including  history,  geography,  sociology, 
psychology,  governments,  economics,  and  humanities. 
An  important  objective  is  to  offer  a  program  which 
is  relevant  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student,” 
says  Mr.  Blake. 

It  sounds,  to  me,  like  a  really  good  selection  for 
next  year. 

Kathy  Nitchie 

PROPOSED  CURRICULUM 
FOR  MUSIC  DEPT. 

s  expected,  when  the  new  South  High  School  opens 
next  year,  many  changes  will  occur  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  Various  departments  will  alter  as  well  as  broaden 
their  present  programs.  The  Music  Department  will 
also  change. 

Recently,  I  talked  with  Mr.  Warren,  director  of  mus¬ 
ic,  concerning  the  future  plans  for  his  discipline.  He 
seems  very  optimistic  about  expanding  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  what  Mr.  Warren  calls  the  “activ¬ 
ity”  courses  (Band,  Orchestra,  Concert  Choir  and 
Chorus)  as  well  as  Music  Survey,  a  course  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  foundation  in  music.  Mr.  Warren 
feels  that  this  course  has  proven  especially  valuable 
to  those  who  plan  to  further  their  education  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Warren  has  set  up  a  tentative  program,  includ¬ 
ing  five  to  six  elective  courses  in  addition  to  those 
already  established.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  organize 
these  courses  in  sequence,  beginning  in  the  sophomore 
year  with  Basic  Music  Survey.  From  here  the  program 
will  branch  off,  enabling  the  student  to  study  either 
music  theory  and  harmony  or  a  history  of  music  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  study  of  the  composers  as  well  as  their 
literature. 

Each  school  will  have  its  own  Band,  Chorus,  and  Or¬ 
chestra;  and  their  individual  quality  will  depend  on 
the  students. 

Elizabeth  Slocum 
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SELECTING  A  SENIOR  PLAY 


jj"  found  Mr.  McCarthy  backstage  of  the  auditorium 
at  Weymouth  High  School  trying  to  instruct  two 
eager  young  men  in  the  fine  points  of  stage  lighting. 
I  managed  to  distract  him  from  his  work  long 
enough  to  obtain  some  information  on  choosing  a 
senior  class  play. 

Plays  are  chosen  from  various  catalogs  that  are 
issued  yearly  by  publishers  of  scripts.  Most  plays  are 
classified  according  to  their  type  and  level  of 
difficulty  for  production.  Ten  plays  are  selected  for 
consideration  as  possible  class  productions.  Various 
members  of  the  senior  class  are  asked  to  read  the 
scripts  and  give  objective  criticism  of  them.  After  the 
ten  scripts  have  been  read,  three  are  chosen  for  final 
consideration.  The  three  considered  for  this  year 
were  Solid  Gold  Cadillac ,  Out  of  the  Frying  Pan, 
and  Stardust. 

There  are  various  requirements  a  play  must  fulfill 
in  order  to  be  considered.  First,  it  must  have  appeal 
to  the  audience.  Comedy  seems  to  be  the  favorite 


type  of  play  for  high  school  productions,  with 
mystery  second.  Secondly,  the  cost  of  production 
must  be  considered.  Many  people  do  not  realize  the 
expenses  that  are  involved  in  a  play  production.  For 
each  performance  a  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  to  the 
author;  scenery  must  be  constructed,  and  costumes 
made;  tickets,  posters,  and  programs  must  be  printed. 
All  these  essentials  cost  money. 

To  insure  a  good  audience  at  a  play,  the  cast  must 
be  large.  The  more  students  in  the  cast,  the  greater 
the  attendance.  With  a  school  population  of  the 
size  of  Weymouth  High  School,  many  students  try 
out  for  parts.  If  there  is  a  large  cast,  many  students 
have  a  chance  of  being  involved. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  to  be  considered 
in  the  selection  of  a  play  for  high  school  is  its 
appropriateness  for  teenage  audiences.  Many  scripts 
that  are  of  an  adult  quality  can  be  used  with  high 
schools  after  some  slight  changes  and  omissions  are 
made  in  the  script. 

Linda  Palmieri 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 
COMES  TO  WEYMOUTH 


MR-  Alwyn  F.  Marston,  a  junior  high  science 
teacher  for  nine  years,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  recently  created  post  of 
Health  Education  Co-ordinator.  This  post  involves 
full  time  work  with  the  school  and  community  on 
health  matters  including  drug  education,  and  alcohol 
and  tobacco  abuse.  The  long  range  goal  is  to  create  a 
program  of  education  on  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco 
for  grades  one  through  twelve. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Marston  is  visiting  with 
“experts”  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  and  legal 
approaches  to  these  abuses.  His  immediate  goal  is  to 
establish  "groups  of  young  people  in  the  school  system 
who  will  openly  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
abuses.”  Mr.  Marston  hopes  that  education  will  result 
from  this  because  the  students  will  want  to  learn 
about  both  sides  and  will  want  to  meet  with  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  had  experiences  with  drugs,  alcohol,  etc. 
The  education  should  also  be  given  to  the  adults  with 
the  young  people  in  these  groups  where  open  discus¬ 
sion  can  be  effective.  Already  a  group  of  young  people 
from  East  Junior  High  have  begun  meeting  and  openly 
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discussing  these  problems.  The  purpose  is  to  become 
aware  of  the  problems  which  may  occur  in  abusing 
these  products. 

The  co-ordinator,  with  the  help  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  and  other  town  groups,  will  be  speaking  to  many 
civic-minded  organizations  on  the  South  Shore  on 
these  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  as  well  as  the  police  department  and  legal  author¬ 
ities,  and  on  the  curriculum  plans  for  health  education 
in  the  system  itself. 

Mr.  Marston  has  taught  science  in  Weymouth  for 
two  years  and  in  Milton  for  seven.  He  graduated  from 
Tufts  University  and  holds  a  masters  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion  from  Northeastern  University.  He  has  attended 
many  schools  and  is  taking  various  courses  in  health 
education. 

The  new  co-ordinator’s  only  question  is,  “Will  it 
work?”  With  the  cooperation  of  both  the  young  people 
and  the  adults  in  Weymouth,  the  new  program  is  a 
sure  success. 

Joanne  Tankard 
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INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 


“J  picked  the  United  Slates  lor  my  study  because  I 

wanted  to  learn  America’s  customs  and  its  people.” 
These  words  of  Pham  ti  Minh  hoa,  our  exchange  stu¬ 
dent  from  Saigon,  Vietnam,  probably  best  sum  up  the 
reasons  our  foriegn  students  have  come  to  die  United 
States— to  learn  about  Americans  and  their  ways  by  ac¬ 
tual  experience  instead  of  through  books.  Patricia 
Rivas  from  Chi  hua  hua,  Mexico,  and  Ernesto  De  Lo 
Cuerva  from  Torreon,  Mexico  are  also  spending  the 
year  here  at  Weymouth  but  plan  to  return  to  their  own 
country  for  college.  Minh  hoa,  however,  hopes  to 
spend  a  few  more  years  in  America. 

While  discussing  variations  in  school  systems  as  com¬ 
pared  to  their  own  countries,  all  agreed  that  the  main 
difference  is  that  they  attend  school  on  Saturday  also, 
and  instead  of  changing  classes,  the  teachers  move  from 
room  to  room.  Student  councils  in  Mexico  and  Viet¬ 
nam  are  similar  to  our  own,  not  really  active  until  the 
college  level,  and  then  the  main  topic  is  usually  politics. 

In  Vietnam  the  students  “almost  always  talk  about 
Vietnam’s  wrar  and  the  Vietnameses’  future.”  Ernesto 
told  me  many  people  “would  like  the  war  to  end  but 
know  that  is  difficult.” 

In  Mexico,  probably  the  longest  student  demonstra¬ 
tion  ever  held,  was  in  protest  of  the  Olympics  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City.  Pat  says,  “Some  thought  Mexico  was  too  poor 
a  country  to  spend  so  much  money  on  sports.”  This  sit¬ 
uation  is  similar  to  many  people  in  the  United  States 
thinking  more  money  should  be  spent  on  the  poor  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  NASA  program. 

Going  on  to  lighter  subjects,  they  told  me  that  week¬ 
ends  are  spent  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  America.  In 
Mexico  they  go  to  dances  where  Pat  says,  “They  play 
every  kind  of  modern  music,”  or  go  to  parties  or  mov¬ 
ies,  which  are  also  rated  as  in  the  U.S.  One  eating 
place  where  the  kids  can  hang  around  “just  to  have  a 
good  time,”  is  called  “Chelinos.”  Ernesto  said  that  in 
places  like  this  you  can  stay  as  long  as  you  have 
money.”  Sound  familiar?  As  for  dating,  Ernesto  told  me 
it  was  “more  formal”  in  Mexico,  and  when  asked,  “Do 
you  think  we  have  more  freedom  or  are  more  casual  in 
the  U.S.  than  in  your  countries?”  it  seems  the  reply 
was  unanimous. 

Pat:  “In  respect  to  freedom,  I  think  here  you  have 
more  than  us.” 

Ernesto:  “Yes,  American  girls  have  much  more  free¬ 
dom.” 

Minh  hoa:  “I  think  American  ladies  have  more  free¬ 
dom  than  in  my  country.  For  example,  in  my  country 
the  good  ladies  aren’t  outside  after  8  o’clock  P.M.  and 
ladies  do  not  smoke.” 


Q:  “Smoke?  What  about  grass?  and  do  many  kids 
take  drugs?” 

Minh  hoa:  “Yes,  in  my  country  there  is  a  drug  prob¬ 
lem.  There  are  many  laws  concerning  drugs,  but  I  do 
not  know  about  the  details.” 

Q:  “Do  as  many  Mexican  kids  smoke  grass  as  Ameri¬ 
cans?” 

Pat:  “No— not  as  much  as  here.  The  problem  of 
drags  is  not  very  big.  Only  in  the  capital  a  couple  of 
years  ago  it  began  to  increase  and  like  here  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  illegal.” 

Q:  “Why  the  city,  in  particular?” 

Pat:  “All  the  students  who  studied  out  in  other 
cities  come  back  to  spend  the  vacations  and  there  are 
many  parties.” 

To  sum  things  up,  I  wondered  how  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  really  feel  in  our  country  so  I  asked  the  question: 
"Are  people  here  friendly  enough  or  just  too  busy?” 

Pat:  “The  people  here— it’s  always  busy— but  they’re 
friendly  too  and  I’m  thankful  to  all  those  that  have 
made  my  stay  here  more  pleasant.” 

Minh  hoa:  “Almost  all  Americans  are  friendly  and 
very  good.” 

Ernesto:  “Half  and  half.  Everything  is  too  fast- 
fast— fast.” 

Perhaps  he’s  right. 

Anne  Noonan 
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OUR  TURKISH  EXCHANGE 

STUDENT 


When  i  found  out  that  I  was  going  to  interview 
Beyza  Gurses,  our  Turkish  exchange  student, 
I  was  at  the  same  time  eager  to  converse  with  a  teen¬ 
ager  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  anxious 
that  1  would  be  able  to  communicate  with  her. 

When  1  met  Beyza,  I  found  a  friendly  girl  with 
long  brown  hair,  wide  hazel  eyes,  and  a  delightful 
accent.  My  worries  about  the  language  barrier  were 
soon  banished,  as  Beyza’s  knowledge  of  English  is 
much  more  extensive  than  my  knowledge  of  Turkish. 

For  my  first  question,  I  decided  to  learn  a  new¬ 
comer’s  impression  of  our  country  and  its  customs. 

Q.  “What  do  you  like  best  about  America?” 

A.  “The  buildings.  It’s  very  interesting  for  me,  for 
there’s  no  one  hundred  floor  building  in  Turkey. 

“I  like  the  people  very  much,  for  when  I  ask  some¬ 
thing  of  them,  they  always  help  me.” 

Q.  “What  don't  you  like  about  this  country?” 

A.  Beyza  thought  a  moment  and  then  admitted 
that  she  couldn’t  think  of  anything  she  disliked  about 
America. 

Q.  “Can  you  think  of  any  differences  between 
American  and  Turkish  teenagers?” 

A.  “Yes.  In  this  country  one  drives  a  car  at  sixteen; 
in  Turkey  it’s  nineteen.” 

Q.  “Are  there  any  activities  or  pastimes  you  have 
started  as  a  result  of  living  here?” 

A.  “Yes.  I  went  to  a  cookout  here,  and  there’s  no 
cookouts  in  Turkey.  I  liked  it  very  much.” 

Q.  “Could  you  tell  me  about  Turkey?” 

A.  “In  Turkey  traffic  is  bad,”  she  began. 

Q.  “As  bad  as  in  this  country?”  I  asked. 

A.  “Believe  me,”  she  laughed,  “it  isn’t  bad  here.” 

“The  schools  begin  at  9:00  A.M.  and  end  at  4:00 
P.M.  We  have  school  on  Saturday.  The  summer 
holiday  is  four  months— from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September.  People  in  the  same 
classes  take  all  the  same  subjects.  We  get  only  one 
day  off  for  Christmas.  Some  of  the  subjects  are 
Turkish,  mathematics,  literature,  and  chemistry.  There 
are  fifteen  minutes  between  each  period.  The  four 
minutes  between  periods  here  are  too  short.  Art  is 
very  important  in  school.  Every  Friday  we  go  to  a 
mosque  or  museum  with  our  teacher. 
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“The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  so  very  lovely.  If  you  go 
to  Turkey,  go  in  the  summer  and  go  to  the  beach. 

“Also  there  are  no  ‘con-fleks’  in  Turkey,”  she 
finished  softly. 

Q.  “What  kind  of  conflicts  do  you  mean?”  I  won¬ 
dered.  “Racial,  religious  .  .  .” 

A.  Beyza  stared  at  me  for  a  second.  “We  have  many 
different  fruits  and  cheeses,  and  tea  and  Turkish 
coffee,  however.” 

Q.  “But  what  kind  of  conflicts  don’t  you  have?” 
I  repeated  stupidly. 

A.  “Con-fleks— you  know— you  pour  on  milk.” 

Q.  “Oh,  cornflakes!” 

A.  “Yes,  yes  .  .  .” 

We  both  burst  into  delighted  laughter  at  the 
mix-up,  and  after  I  regained  my  composure  (which 
was  pretty  hard  after  asking  an  intelligent  person 
what  kind  of  corn  flakes  she  ate  for  breakfast!) ,  I 
continued. 

Q.  “What  did  you  have  to  do  to  become  an  exchange 
student?” 

A.  “Well,  I  finished  high  school  in  Turkey  and 
would  be  going  to  a  university,  but  my  parents  and 
I  decided  that  I  would  come  to  America.  In  January, 
I  will  go  to  Boston  University,  but  now  1  am  here  to 
practice  my  English.” 

Q.  “What  advice  would  you  give  to  an  exchange  stu¬ 
dent  from  America,  who  was  headed  for  Turkey?” 

A.  “I’d  say  to  you,  ‘Go  to  the  high  school!'  for 
there  are  many  English  students  there  who  would 
make  it  easier  for  you. 

“Go  to  see  the  museums  and  mosques— you  know— 
they’re  lovely!” 

Q.  Upon  leaving  I  inquired  about  the  dating  customs 
in  Turkey. 

A.  “On  Saturday  you  go  to  the  library,  or 
horseback  riding.  Saturday  night,  maybe  the  movies. 
On  Sundays  you  don’t  go  anywhere,  for  there’s  too 
much  homework.” 

Beyza  also  mentioned  that  the  school  sport  in 
Turkey  is  football,  although  in  Turkey  football  is 
very  different  from  here. 

At  the  end  of  the  interview,  she  remarked  thought¬ 
fully,  “In  Turkey  there  is  not  much  independence. 
You  must  ask  your  parents  before  you  go  anywhere.” 

Amy  Toon 
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THEATRE  GUIDE  FOR  WOULD-BE 
WEYMOUTH  ENTHUSIASTS 


'JpHEATER  anyone?  A  lot  is  available.  It  all  depends 
on  your  taste  and  pocketbook.  How  about  the  Bos¬ 
ton  theater  road  house?  Road  houses  are  those  which 
house  touring  or  pre-Broadway  shows.  One  engagement 
at  the  Wilbur  will  be  the  return  of  the  popular  musi¬ 
cal,  based  on  the  cartoon  strip,  You’re  A  Good  Man, 
Charlie  Brown,  December  16  through  January  11.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wine  will  play  January  15  through  February  14. 
This  is  a  pre-Broadway  tryout  of  a  comedy  by  Laird 
Koenig,  produced  by  Alexander  H.  Cohen.  At  the 
Schubert  Theater  on  Tremont  Street,  the  enormously 
popular  musical  Hello  Dolly  will  be  playing  Janu¬ 
ary  12  through  February  7  with  an  all-black  company 
headed  by  Pearl  Bailey.  Another  road  house?  The 
Colonial  on  Boylston  Street.  Cry  For  Us  All,  Febru¬ 
ary  9  through  March  7,  is  set  in  Brooklyn  in  1890 
and  deals  with  the  rivalry  of  two  politicians.  The 
Curtain  for  these  plays  at  all  the  theaters  goes  up 
at  7:30  P.M.  Saturday  matinees  are  at  2:30  P.M.  At  a 
road  show  theater,  the  most  inexpensive  seats  for  a 
drama  are  $>2.50.  Inexpensive  seats  for  musicals  cost  a 
dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  more. 

The  Theater  Company  of  Boston  is  a  resident  thea¬ 
ter  company,  the  most  original  and  best  of  Boston 
repertory  houses.  Dustin  Hoffman  and  Jon  Voight 
have  played  here,  At  Warrenton  Street  is  the  Charles 
Playhouse,  the  oldest  established  resident  company. 
‘Here  you’re  liable  to  find  some  good  plays,  some  bad, 


usually  good  actors,  but  not  always  the  same  quality 
direction. 

For  classical  theater  there’s  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Rush  seats  are  available  at  the  7:30  performance  on  a 
Saturday  evening  for  $1.50.  Boston  Symphony  is  one  of 
the  great  United  States  symphonic  instruments  al¬ 
though  that  depends  on  the  conductor.  Watch  for 
Seigi  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis,  and  Michael  Filson  Thomas 
for  excellent  conducting.  The  Boston  Ballet  at  the 
Savoy  Theater,  Washington  Street,  has  reasonable 
prices  and  a  good  company.  A  full  length  Coppelia 
will  be  presented  in  the  Spring.  The  Boston  Opera 
Company,  Kresge  Theater,  M.I.T.,  boasts  Sarah  Cald¬ 
well  as  its  guiding  light.  Some  of  the  best  operatic 
productions  in  the  country  have  been  presented  here. 
There  are  usually  student  rates  to  see  well  acted  pro¬ 
ductions  and  top  performers. 

Farther  afield  is  Spingold  Theater,  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity,  Waltham.  Morris  Carnovsky,  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  actor,  is  on  the  faculty.  Good  productions  are  usu¬ 
ally  viewed  here. 

For  theater  reviews,  coming  productions  and  full 
coverage  of  events,  The  Herald  Traveler  and  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Globe  are  the  best  resources.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  theater  should  read  one  or  both. 

For  those  on  budgets,  namely  all  of  us,  experimental 
theater  is  the  most  inexpensive.  The  best  way  to 
learn  about  the  theater  is  to  go  often! 

,  j  Kathy  Noble 


Dennis  Hopper  -  Peter  Fonda 
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TOMMY 

Joanne  D’Alcomo 


“^ee  me,  feel  me,  touch  me,  heal  me,”  cries 
the  desolate  “deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  kid” 
named  Tommy,  in  the  two-album  rock  opera  by 
The  Who.  Tommy  is  Everyman;  he  is  alone  in  his 
mute  and  silent  world,  but  he  reaches  out  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  reality  of  people.  How  many  of  us 
are  living  or  have  lived  in  this  same  kind  of  void, 
without  reaching  for  the  people  around  us?  For  isn’t 
“people”  the  essence  of  life? 

And  again  Tommy  cries  out  to  people  in  his 
physical  and  emotional  revelation: 

“Listening  to  you  I  get  music 
Gazing  at  you  I  get  heat 
Following  you  I  climb  the  mountain 


I  get  excitement  at  your  feet  .  .  . 

From  you  I  get  opinions 

From  you  I  get  the  story.” 

Tommy’s  “you”  is  each  person  —  individually. 
And  through  each  individual  we  learn  life.  By 
talking  and  listening  to  people,  and  by  experiencing 
with  people,  Self  becomes  deeper  and  more  complete. 

And  in  his  world  of  people  —  no  longer  bleak  — 
Tommy  exclaims  to  each  person: 

“I’m  free  —  I’m  free. 

And  freedom  tastes  of  reality.” 

Tommy  is  free  to  live  a  life  of  reality  —  and  reality 
is  people. 


TOMMY 

John  DeCoste 


J^Jusical  developments  during  the  past  decade 
have  been  reflections  of  the  creative  expansion 
within  the  minds  of  modem  composers  and  mu¬ 
sicians.  Ever  since  The  Beatle  Fad  in  the  early  60’s, 
popular  music  has  been  enriched  by  the  introduction 
of  sitars,  folk  rock,  white  blues,  guitar  wizardry,  and 
most  recently,  opera. 

Tommy,  the  first  rock  opera,  is  a  revolutionary 
step  in  musical  progression,  for  although  it  tells  a 
touching  and  meaningful  story,  it  shakes,  pulsates, 
throbs,  and  explodes  in  the  face  of  the  listener. 

The  story,  although  unbelievable,  is  a  sad  and 
touching  one  about  Tommy  Walker,  the  teen-age 
generation’s  messiah,  who,  after  being  brainwashed 
by  his  parents,  becomes  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  He 
suddenly  finds  himself  the  victim  of  perversion,  sad¬ 
ism,  and  ’’acid.”  He  is  tortured  by  his  cousin  Kevin, 
sent  on  a  therapeutic  “trip"’  by  an  acid  queen,  and 
finally,  attacked  by  his  deranged  uncle.  After  finding 
out  that  he  has  a  certain  knack  for  pinball  (the  sense 
of  touch  still  being  intact) ,  Tommy  becomes  cured 


and  famous.  The  “Messiah”  of  the  age,  Tommy  starts 
a  camp  where  participants  are  taught  pinball  the  hard 
way,  without  light  or  sound.  The  hour  and  a  half’s 
listening  experience  ends  with  Tommy  watching  as 
the  rebelling  campers  flash  upon  the  horizon  in  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

Tommy’s  dramatic  weakness  is  superseded  by  its 
pounding,  hard  rock  excellence.  The  appeal  (“see  me, 
feel  me;  touch  me,  heal  me”)  for  a  cure  is  repeated 
constantly  by  Tommy,  as  he  continually  strives  to 
remove  his  “inner  block.” 

On  the  whole,  Tommy  comes  across  as  tough,  hard, 
and  mystic  —  qualities  which  may  well  result  in  a  great 
hike  in  the  Who’s  popularity  and  the  release  of  more 
hard-hitting  operas.  Reportedly,  The  Who  (Peter 
Townshend,  especially)  is  producing  another  opera— 
this  one  more  spiritually  and  intellectually  deep. 
If  it  can  top  Tommy  in  meaning  and  performance, 
the  Who  will  single-handedly  have  established  opera 
as  the  new  popular  music  form  of  our  time. 
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SPOOKY  TOOTH  Laurie  Jancaterino 


JT  had  not  really  given  much  thought  to  the  group 
Spooky  Tooth  until  I  saw  them  at  the  Tea  Party.  I 
was  familar  with  their  songs  “Evil  Woman”  and 
“Better  by  You  Better  Than  Me,”  having  heard 
them  often  on  WBCN. 

The  lead  singer,  Gary  Wright  is  superb— lucid  and 
well  structured  as  vocalist.  The  total  band  sound 
is  very  clean  and  unified. 

The  album.  Spooky  Two,  starts  off  with  the  song 
“Waiting  for  the  Wind.”  You  really  get  in  deep  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  drums.  The  last  song  on  the  first 
side  is  done  by  Wright  and  Weiss.  Weiss  is  a  new 
member  of  the  group— unreal.  Together  they  sing 


“Evil  Woman,”  only,  instead  of  harmonizing,  they 
compete  against  one  another.  Weiss’s  voice  overpowers 
Wright’s.  His  voice  is  like  that  of  Arthur  Brown’s— 
loud,  highpitched,  and  fantastic.  Wright’s  “Lost  in  My 
Dream”  is  exceptionally  well  done.  It  has  dreary  echo¬ 
ing  music  to  words,  “This  nightmare  will  be  real¬ 
ity.”  “That  Was  Only  Yesterday”  is  a  fairly  simple 
love  song.  My  own  favorite  “Better  by  You  Better 
Than  Me”  is  a  high  voltage  song  with  incredible 
vocal-instrumental  cohesion. 

Do  not  listen  to  this  album  with  your  head  but 
with  your  highest  consciousness.  It  is  your  heart, 
open  it. 


BLOOD,  SWEAT  AND  TEARS  <>« 


James  Thomas  Fielder  .  .  .  Steve  Katz  .  .  .  Lew  So- 
loff  .  .  .  Chuck  Winfield  .  .  .  Bobby  Colomby  .  .  . 
Fred  Lipsues  .  .  .  Jerry  Hyman  .  .  .  Dick  Halligan  .  .  . 
David  Clayton  Thomas  .  .  .  nine  young  men,  young 
men  whose  diversity  and  energy  have  produced  one 
of  the  best  contemporary  albums  on  the  record  racks. 
This  is  the  sound  of  Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears,  an  invig¬ 
orating  selection  which  varies  from  such  airy,  classical 
melodies  shown  in  “Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Eric 
Satie,”  into  the  dynamic  beat  of  “More  and  More.”  Its 


rhythms  range  from  pieces  with  “bluesy”  overtones, 
such  as  “When  I  Die”  and  “God  Bless  the  Child,” 
to  songs  with  a  love  theme;  namely,  “Sometimes  in 
Winter”  and  “You’ve  Made  Me  So  Very  Happy,”  to 
the  rock  and  roll  embodied  in  “Spinning  Wheel,”  to 
the  jazz  piano  solo  in  "Smiling  Phases.” 

Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears  recorded  this  collection  on 
Columbia  records.  Most  of  the  group’s  repertoire  on 
this  album  was  arranged  by  Dick  Halligan  and  Lew 
Soloff,  and  sung  by  David  Clayton  Thomas. 


THANK  YOU,  YARDBIRDS  Laurie  Jancaterino 


Remember  the  group,  the  Yardbirds,  back  in  Pri¬ 
mordial  Days  of  English  Rock  and  Roll?  Per¬ 
haps  not.  I  myself  cannot  think  of  a  single  song,  but 
believe  it  or  not  we  owe  a  lot  to  these  pioneers.  F!rom 
them  we  have  gotten  two  top  groups  of  today.  Let  me 
explain. 

The  Yardbirds  started  as  one  of  the  hardest  Rock 
Bands  that  ever  existed.  In  this  group  was  a  little 
singer  named  Keith  and  a  crew-cut  musical  genius 
named  Eric.  The  Yardbirds  had  a  hit  record,  but  it 
was  decided  that  Eric  must  go.  They  then  asked  Jim¬ 
my  to  replace  him,  and  when  he  refused  Jeff  was  in¬ 
terested.  The  Yardbirds  made  it  to  fame  and  fortune 
oall  because  of  Jeff— he  was  the  greatest. 

Then  Sam  well  Smith  quit  the  group.  Again 
they  asked  Jimmy  and  he  accepted— and  they  had 


two  lead  guitarists.  This  time  they  were  on  top. 
Trouble  began  when  Keith  became  jealous  of  Jeff, 
so  Jeff  left.  It  was  the  downfall  of  the  Yardbirds. 
Rock  and  roll  began  to  die  out  only  to  be  replaced  by 
underground  music.  First  to  return  to  the  music  scene 
was  Eric.  No  more  crew  cut— just  a  guitar  and  a  band, 
with  two  named  Jack  and  Ginger— Fresh  Cream. 

Cream  was  even  more  a  success  and  became  Top 
40.  Pseudo-undergroup  music  began.  The  group 
broke  up  each  to  go  his  own  way.  Eric  and  Ginger 
joined  with  Stevie  Winwood— Blind  Faith. 

Back  in  England  Jeff  was  wondering  what  to  do. 
Jeff  got  a  break  and  became  a  star— Truth. 

Blind  faith  has  released  its  first  album  and  Truth, 
its  second.  So,  please,  give  thanks  to  the  Yardbirds 
for  Jeff  Beck  and  Eric  Clapton. 
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STEVE  MILLER  BAND 

‘2j£-  l|  'ft.  T*  J 

rlpHE  Steve  Miller  Band  has  proven  that  if  you 
^  keep  trying  you  will  succeed.  Having  a  “flop”  for 
their  first  album,  they  have  made  up  doubly  with 
Brave  New  World.  H 

Brave  New  World  begins  with  a  loud  explosion, 
signiiying  the  breaking  away  from  tradition.  The 
next  song  is  somewhat  of  a  “dud”  It  is  “Cele¬ 
bration,”  uninteresting  in  its  continual  repeat  of  the 
words,  V (Today  is  a  celebration”  with  a  background 
of  “ska  la  la  la. .  . .”  The  music  of  “Can  You  Hear 
Your  Daddy’s  Heart  Beat”  is  something  you  can 
really  get  into.  if  M 


remarks  of  society3§gnd  people  putting  themselves 
first,  “same  old  story  with  a  new  set  of  words.”  ^He  is 
knocking  the  “love  generation.”  L.  TVs  “Midnight 
Dream”'  (Lonnie  Turner’s)  can  speak  for  itself  with 
the  words,  “if  there’s  on^,  thing  I  can’t  stand  it  is  to 
knocking  the  “love  generation.”  L.T.’s  “Midnight 
Hour/’  is  a  personal  song  which  we  obviously  have 
not  figured  out!  We  will  let  you  know  in  our  next 
issue  of  Reflector. 

Lori  J  a  neater  in  o 

Dawn  Mai  Donald 


(f~^  LAPTON  -  Win  wood  -  Baker  -  Grech,  a  mixture  of 
^  Cream,  Traffic,  and  Family  have  combined  to 
form  the  “super  groups  Blind  Faith,  How  could  it 
be  anything  but  superb? 

Their  first  record  out  on  Atco  Records  can  be 
found  with  either  of  two  covers.  One  cover,  approved 
by  the  group  itself,  is  a  portrait  of  ail  eleven  year  old 
girl  holding  a  model  airplane.  The  setond  cover  is  a 
group  picure. 

Because  they  are  an  antecedent  of  Traffic,  and 
Cream,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  comparison.  Steve 
Win  wood  often  takes  on  the  Traffic  sound,  Eric  Clap- 
ion  plays  the  lead,  and  often  switches  to  rhythm, 
while  drummer,  Ginger  Baker,  is  the  bacjbone  of  the 
group.  / 

In  the  presence  of  these  ‘‘super”  three,  twenty- 
tnwf  year  old  Rick  Grech  is  often  overlooked,  With 
his  bass  and  electric  violin,  he  has  proved  he  is  good, 
if  not  outstanding.  . 

Steve  Winwood  seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
group  with  his  tfiree  top  songs  —  “Had  to  Cry  Today,” 
“Can’t  FindcM^'Way  Home,”  Mid  “Sea  of  Jov.”  Clap¬ 
ton’s  “The  Presence  Lord”  starts  offjalmos 

like  a  religious  hymn  until  the  middle  of  the  song 
where  he  opens  up.  In  the  last  song  on  the  album, 
“Do  What  You  Like,”  Ginger  Baker  really  turns  it  on, 
until  finally  fadii^jj  away  to  a  quiet  echoing  end. 

Blind  f>ith*|jS§§ni ‘ 

Laurie  Jancaterino 


An  appropriate  name 


. 


INFORMAL  NOTES  ON 

DONOVAN  CONCERT 


3:30  in  the  afternoon  on  a  hesitant  Sunday  in 
October  ’69  .  .  .  Yee  Hong  Guey  restaurant  on 
Oxford  St.  .  .  .  Only  Americans!  .  .  .  Immaculate 
condition  (even  Montilio  is  clean!)  .  .  .  such  a  con¬ 
trast  from  the  Combat  Zone  .  .  .  Char  Sue  Dang 
with  almonds  and  chopsticks  and  back  on  the  street 
to  the  theatre. 

Plush  Music  Hall!  .  .  .  inlaid  marble  walls  and 
floor,  golden  electric  chandeliers,  classical  relief  sur¬ 
rounding  ceiling,  satin  ropes  blocking  off  sides  of 
lobby. 

4:45— legions  of  hip  people  coming  steadily  from 
common  area  (show  starts  at  6:00)  to  pick  up  remain¬ 
ing  few  $5.50  seats  .  .  .  Steady  stream  of  sandals, 
bicycles,  head-bands,  blue-denim  bells,  beards, 
vests,  hair,  and  rimless  glasses. 

5:00  —  five  police  arrive  ...  no  lobby  —  only 
mass  of  people  .  .  .  pace  has  slowed  .  .  .  hour  till 
show  starts  and  already  200-300  people  crammed 
into  lobby. 

5:05  —  heavy  traffic  stopping  and  letting  people 
out  in  front  of  the  theatre  .  .  .  People  in  coats  and 
ties!  .  .  .  Older  couples  .  .  .  Adults  are  gawking  .  .  . 
We  move  inside  by  an  odd  kind  of  osmosis. 

5:30  —  Inside  and  to  the  seats.  .  .  In  the  rear  of  the 
first  balcony  ...  1 1  bucks  to  sit  50  yards  away  from  and 
30  feet  above  the  stage  .  .  .  People  around  us  com¬ 
plaining  because  they  spent  $5.50  for  these  seats  .  .  . 
Nervous  chatter  in  the  audience. 

6:00  —  No  Donovan. 

6:05  —  No  Donovan  .  .  .  Bubbles  from  bubble  soap 
in  front  of  balcony  from  somewhere  above. 

6:40  —  Donovan  —  full  house  .  .  .  “Jennifer,  Juni¬ 
per”  after  opening  pleasantries  .  .  .  Camera  flashbulbs 
so  often  it  looks  like  a  strobe  light  on  stage  .  .  .  “Wink- 
en,  Blinken,  and  Nod”  .  .  .  Superb  children’s  song  .  .  . 
“Catch  the  Wind”  .  .  .  “the  warm  hold  of  your  lovin’ 
mind”  .  .  .  gentle,  gentle  .  .  .  purple  and  green  and  yel¬ 
low  lights  .  .  .  “Willie  of  Winsborough”  .  .  .  soft,  flow¬ 


ing,  gentle  ballad  of  love  in  ancient  Ireland  .  .  .  relax¬ 
ing  .  .  .  audience  captivated  by  one  man  on  stage  .  .  . 
writing  these  notes  I  feel  like  the  physicist  who  takes 
a  spectographic  analysis  of  a  star  rather  than  appreci- 
ating  its  naked  beauty!  .  .  .  “The  Kid  with  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Twin”  .  .  .  delightful  satire  on  the  Beach  Boy/ 
Tom  Wolfe  culture  .  .  .  two  unidentifiable  songs. 

Intermission  —  I  get  the  impression  that  he  is  sing¬ 
ing  for  me  and  the  people  around  me;  only  when  I 
stand  up  do  I  realize  that  there  are  many  people  here. 

7:30  —  second  set . .  .  flute  player  with  him  . .  .  beau¬ 
tiful  melodic  soft  tune  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  blasted  flashbulbs 
are  destroying  the  atmosphere  .  .  .  purple  lights  on 
white  robes  .  .  .  magnificent  .  .  .  “Isle  of  Islay”  .  .  . 
“felt  like  a  tide  left  me  here”  .  .  .  flute  .  .  .  naturally 
stoned  .  .  .  entire  audience  peacefully  grooved  out  .  .  . 
missed  title  of  this  one  ...  I  don’t  want  to  write;  I 
want  to  get  into  the  flute  and  the  lyrics  and  the 
colors  and  the  peacefulness .  .  .  “god  power”  .  .  .  “got- 
tagottagottagottagotta  get  that  good  god  power!”  .  .  . 
each  of  us  has  it  and  must  find  it  again  .  .  .  flute!  .  .  . 
groove  to  it!  .  .  .  Lyrics  are  gibberish  but  music  and 
lights  and  atmosphere  make  the  whole  experience  ex¬ 
tremely  worthwhile  (I  feel  sad  that  I  must  remove  my¬ 
self  from  it  writing  these  notes)  .  .  .“Atlantis”'.  .  .  “The 
rising  of  “Atlantis  is  a  spiritual  rising  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world”  .  .  .  Audience  participation  for  the  first 
time  .  .  .  it’s  amazing  how  one  man  can  captivate  and 
control  so  many  people  with  his  gentility  .  .  .  The  en¬ 
tire  audience  is  completely  into  the  music. 

8:40  —  finish,  standing  ovation  .  .  .  young  girl 
bounces  up  on  stage  and  gives  him  one  daisy  ...  he 
kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  waves  to  the  audience,  and 
jogs  offstage  as  lights  go  out. 

Outside  in  the  street  .  .  .  people  waiting  to  get  in 
for  the  9:00  show  completely  block  Tremont  Street  for 
two  blocks  .  .  .  we,  with  many  others  leaving,  run 
down  the  middle  of  the  street  between  the  cars  to  the 
subway. 

Mike  Edmonds 
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DONOVAN  CONCERT 

^^midst  tlie  noise  and  the  hassle  of  the  horde,  we 
fought  our  way  to  our  seats.  After  we  perused 
our  programs,  we  sat  and  waited  and  waited  and 
waited.  The  program  was  thirty  minutes  late  in  start¬ 
ing.  Finally,  the  lights  were  dimmed  and  there  he 
was  -  DONOVAN. 

Donovan  sauntered  on  stage  and  took  his  seat  on 
an  Indian  rug.  A  blanket  of  silence  settled  over  the 
audience.  The  stage  was  illuminated  with  a  soft 
mauve  hue.  He  began  to  strum  his  guitar  gently. 

He  sang  various  songs  in  the  unforgettable  Dono¬ 
van  style.  Some  of  the  songs  were  from  northern 
England  and  southern  Ireland.  These  songs  were 
songs  of  the  simple  people  who  lived  in  those  regions. 

They  reflected  the  lives  and  emotions  of  these  people. 

Another  song  was  “Willy  of  Winsboro.”  This  was 
a  poignant  song  about  a  poet  who  lived  in  a  ficti¬ 
tious  land.  The  song  dealt  with  his  education,  his 
love,  and  his  conquests. 

He  sang  such  typical  Donovan  favorites  as  “At¬ 
lantis,”  “Jennifer  Juniper,”  and  “The  Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man.”  The  audience  joined  in  on  “Happiness  Runs,” 

“Yellow  is  the  Color  of  My  True  Love’s  Hair,”  and 
“Atlantis.” 

The  concert  lasted  for  three  incredibly  beautiful 
hours.  Donovan  was  great  and  his  songs  were  sensi¬ 
tive  and  lovely.  He  dealt  with  every  imaginable 
subject.  He  sang  about  religion  (“God  Power”) ; 
nursery  rhymes  (“Wynkin,  Blynkin  and  Nod”) ; 
love  (“Yellow  is  the  Color  of  My  True  Love’s  Hair”)  . 

One  great  thing  about  Donvoan’s  concert  is  that  he 
did  it  all  himself,  no  orchestra,  no  chorus,  just  DON¬ 
OVAN.  He  did,  during  three  songs  have  the  help 
of  an  excellent  flutist  which  added  so  much  to  the 
beauty  and  sensitivity  of  the  songs. 

This  was  one  concert  we  wouldn’t  have  missed 
for  anything.  Donovan  was  funny,  dynamic,  exciting, 
and  just  generally  beautiful.  He  gave  an  excellent 
performance  with  all  the  grace  and  talent  that  is 
synonymous  with  his  name.  He  was  genteel  and  man¬ 
aged  to  enrapture  the  entire  audience.  His  concert 
was  an  experience  we  will  always  remember. 

Evelyn  McDonald 
Betsy  Walters 
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CANADA’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
AMERICAN  FOLK  MUSIC- 
JONI  MITCHELL 


“Y ou  love  to  paint  with  brushes  and  colors.  borne- 

**■  day  I  think  you’ll  paint  with  words.”  These 
thoughts  of  praise  have  since  become  reality  for  the 
Canadian  folk  singer,  Joni  Mitchell.  In  1968,  at 
twenty-three  her  first  album  Clouds  was  released. 

Her  songs  alone  would  justify  her  position  in  the 
folk  scene.  As  a  songwriter,  she  plays  Yang  to  Bob 
Dylan’s  Yin,  equalling  him  in  richness  and  profusion 
of  imagery  and  surpassing  him  in  conciseness  and 
direction.  Her  voice  and  her  guitar  are  free  and  pure 
instruments  in  themselves.  Yet  the  beauty  of  Joni 
Mitchell  is  in  her  insight  and  ability  to  convey  such  a 
full  range  of  ideas  and  emotions.  Her  performance  is 
a  relaxing  experience.  She  seems  to  be  eternally  calm 
and  receptive,  a  very  loving  person.  Her  words  and  her 
poise  convey  this  to  her  audience.  She  is  a  beautiful 
woman. 

Born,  Roberta  Joan  Anderson,  on  November  7,  1943, 
in  McLeod,  Alberta,  Canada,  she  attended  public 
schools.  Her  artistic  talent  was  an  invitation  to  decide 
on  a  career  as  a  commercial  artist.  Upon  graduation, 
she  enrolled  in  the  Alberta  College  of  Art.  Just  to  pass 
the  time,  she  took  along  a  ukulele.  After  mastering 
some  chords  and  a  few  traditional  ballads,  she  found 
she  could  earn  extra  money  by  singing  and  got  her 


first  job  in  a  coffeehouse  called  the  Depression.  As 
time  went  on,  she  found  she  enjoyed  singing  more  than 
painting,  and  decided  to  trek  to  the  Mariposa  Folk 
Festival  in  Ontario,  a  three  day  trip  east  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  On  the  way  she  wrote  her  first  song, 
a  blues  number  called  “Day  After  Day,”'  timed  to  the 
clacking  of  railroad  wheels  on  steel  rails. 

She  never  returned  to  school.  Instead  she 
found  work  in  half-a-dozen  Toronto  coffeehouses 
and  continued  to  write  songs.  In  Toronto  she  met  and 
married  Chuck  Mitchell  in  June  of  1965.  She  moved 
to  Detroit  with  her  new  husband.  The  marriage  did 
not  last  for  long,  but  Joni  continued  appearing  in 
Detroit  clubs,  then  came  to  New  York,  where  Reprise’s 
Andy  Wickham  discovered  and  signed  her. 

I  realize  she  is  rather  new  on  the  scene  today.  But 
when  she  does  come  across  your  scene,  she  won’t  be 
overlooked.  Watch  for  a  young  lady  with  blonde  hair- 
to-her-waist,  a  startling  bone  structure,  possibly  a  cat 
or  a  friend  named  Jane,  a  light  feminine  touch,  and 
a  mystique  all  her  own.  She  will  be  singing  one  of  the 
sixty  songs  she  has  written,  smiling  and  expressing  her 
views  on  just  about  anything,  or  painting  in  her  back 
yard  in  Laurel  Canyon,  California.  Her  records  are  a 
pleasure,  but  her  performance  is  an  experience. 

Jean  MacLaren 


JAIME  BROCKETTE 


TOoston’s  own  Jaime  Brockett  has  conceived  an  album 
of  collected  songs  which  display  his  fantastic 
talent.  Each  song  is  executed  as  if  he  were  not  only  the 
performer,  but  also  the  creator.  Featured  on  the  album 
is  an  original  thirteen  minute  theory  on  the  “Legend 
of  the  U.S.S  Titanic”  Brockett  delivers  his  satirical 
views,  almost  credible,  of  what  he  thinks  was  hap¬ 
pening  on  the  ship  at  the  time  of  its  sinking.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jaime,  the  captain  was  distracted  by  the  funny 
cigarette  he  got  from  the  first  mate;  therefore,  he 
wasn’t  letting  any  iceberg  stand  in  his  way. 

Other  songs  vary  from  the  amusing  “Talking  Green 
Beret  New  Super  Yellow  Hydraulic  Banana  Teeny 
Bopper  Blues,”  which  he  performed  during  the 
Moratorium  on  the  Boston  Common,  to  “Bag  on  the 
Table,”  an  intense  and  depressing  song  about  drugs 
and  suicide.  Also  included  is  a  sensitive  live  song, 
“Suzanne”;  the  title  cut,  “Remember  the  Wind  and 
The  Rain,”  a  gentle  number  concerning  the  pain  of 
cherished  memories  in  a  past  love;  and  a  dulcimer 
instrumental,  “St.  Botolph  St.  Grey  Morning  Dulcimer 
Thing.” 


This  album  is  a  difficult  one  to  classify  because  of 
Brockett’s  distinct  individuality  in  style.  Perhaps  it 
could  best  be  described  as  contemporary  folk  with  both 
a  satirical  viewpoint  of  life,  and  a  soft,  sad  aspect. 

The  artist’s  days  began  in  a  small  New  England 
town.  He  ran  away  from  home  in  his  early  teens  be¬ 
cause  of  a  communication  barrier,  in  search  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  his  own  way  of  life.  He  sought  from  Green¬ 
wich  Village  to  the  West,  working  as  a  tobacco  har¬ 
vester,  rodeo  rider,  truck  driver,  carnival  hand,  and 
bodyguard.  He  has  since  returned  with  his  own  way  of 
life  and  his  own  style  of  music,  to  make  Boston  his 
home  town.  In  concert  Jaime  accompanies  himself  on 
dulcimer,  autoharp,  or  one  of  various  guitars.  He  is 
the  sort  of  performer  who  unites  himself  with  his 
audience,  making  a  concert  more  like  a  get-together  of 
good  friends. 

A  second  album,  also  recorded  in  Boston,  is  due 
to  be  released  in  January.  In  the  meantime,  Brockett 
will  continue  his  performances  at  coffeehouses  and 
colleges  across  the  country. 

Linda  Palmieri 
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BOB 

DYLAN 


A  bout  eight  years  ago  a  kid,  about  19,  went  around 
Greenwich  Village  with  a  guitar  singing  folk; 
some  of  it,  traditional;  some  of  it,  his  own.  He  called 
himself  Blind  Boy  Grunt.  Eight  years  later  this  same 
person  stepped  on  stage  at  the  Isle  of  Wright  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  150,000  listeners.  He  called  himself 
Dylan  —  Bob  Dylan.  This  Dylan,  within  those  eight 
years,  has  written  a  type  of  song  which  no  one  had 
written  before  and  no  one  will  write  again.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  listened  were  people,  beautiful  people,  peo¬ 
ple  from  Europe,  United  States,  Australia,  all  over. 

Bob  Dylan  was  born  Robert  Zimmerman  on  May 
24,  1941,  in  Duluth,  Minnesota.  As  a  kid  his  family 
roamed  around  a  lot,  but  during  this  time  he  taught 
himself  the  guitar,  piano,  auto  harp,  and  the  har¬ 
monica.  Dylan  soaked  up  music  that  he  heard  every¬ 
where  he  went.  Dylan  was  influenced  by  many  mu¬ 
sicians,  country  singers,  blues  singers,  folk  singers. 
Woodie  Guthrie  influenced  him  the  most.  Dylan  com¬ 
bined  these  areas  of  music  to  form  the  unique  “Dylan 
Sound,”  sometimes  more  of  one  style  than  the  others. 

From  1961  to  1969,  Dylan  has  written  over  100 
songs,  has  recorded  eleven  albums,  and  has  written 
countless  poems  of  which  he  said,  “Anything  I  can 
sing,  I  call  a  song.  Anything  I  can’t  sing,  1  call  a 
poem.”  Dylan’s  voice  is  not  melodic  or  harmonic, 
but  it  is  full  of  a  particular  feeling  he  is  trying 
to  reveal.  No  one  else  can  sing  his  songs  the  same. 

Dylan’s  lyrics  are  simple.  His  music  is  simple,  bul 
when  he  wants  to  put  a  message  across  he  does  —  as  in 
“Blowin’  in  the  Wind,”  his  first  notable  work.  This 
song  soon  became  a  tradition  throughout  the  folk 
world.  The  words  are  simple;  the  music,  simpler; 
but  it  says  what  he  wants  the  best  way  possible. 
From  1961  to  1965,  Dylan  wrote  his  folk-style  music 
which  included  “Blowin’  in  the  Wind”;  “The  Times 
Thay  -  Are  -  A  -  Changing;”  “Ballad  of  Hollis  Brown,” 
a  story  of  poverty  in  the  Midwest;  “My  Back  Pages”; 
“Mr.  Tamborine  Man,”  a  song  dealing  with  the  care 
free  life  of  the  wanderer;  “It  Ain’t  Me  Babe”; 
“Masters  of  Wars,”  a  song  in  which  Dylan  tells  his 
feelings  toward  the  war;  and  “Girl  From  the  North 
Country.”  His  songs  during  this  era  deal  mainly  with 
love,  hate,  life,  poverty,  and  human  nature.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  Dylan  reached  international  ac¬ 
claim. 

Around  1965  Dylan’s  style  of  music  generally 
changed  from  folk  to  folk-rock.  His  first  song  in  this 
field  that  made  it  big  was  “Like  A  Rolling  Stone.” 
After  that,  there  was  no  stopping  him.  He  continued 
with  “Subterranean  Homesick  Blues,”  “I  Want  You,” 
“Just  Like  A  Woman,”  “Memphis  Blues  Again,” 
“Obviously  Five  Believers,”  and  “Rainy  Day  Womai. 
12x35.”  His  style  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  blues 
of  Memphis  and  Nashville  where  he  has  been  staying 
off  and  on  since  1963. 

His  country  western  era  began  early  in  1968  with 
the  recording  of  his  John  Wesley  Harding  album.  A 
year  later  Dylan  scored  a  bestseller  with  Nashville 
Skyline  which  was  totally  country- western,  but  with 
a  more  appealing  touch. 

Bob  Dylan  is  the  greatest  folk  poet  of  the  time. 

Gary  Ramsey 
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ARLO  GUTHRIE  AND 
“ALICE’S  RESTAURANT” 


“TVTow  IT  ALL  started  two  Thanksgivings  ago  .  .  . 

^  when  my  friend  and  I  went  to  visit  Alice  at 
the  restaurant.  But  Alice  doesn’t  live  in  the  res¬ 
taurant;  she  lives  in  the  church  nearby  the  restaurant, 
in  the  bell  tower  with  her  husband  Ray  and  Facha, 
the  dog. 

“And  livin’  in  the  bell  tower  like  that .  .  .  and 
havin’  all  that  room  seein’  as  how  they  took  out  all 
the  pews,  they  decided  that  they  didn’t  have  to  take 
out  their  garbage  for  a  long  time. 

“We  got  up  there  and  found  all  the  garbage  in  there 
and  we  decided  that  it’d  be  a  friendly  gesture  for  us 
to  take  the  garbage  down  to  the  city  dump  .  .  .  well, 
we  got  there  and  there  was  a  sign  and  a  chain  across 
the  dump  sayin’  ‘This  dump  is  closed  on  Thanks¬ 
giving.’  And  we'd  never  heard  of  a  dump  closed  on 
Thanksgiving  before  and  with  tears  in  our  eyes  we 
drove  off  into  the  sunset,  looking  for  another  place 
to  put  the  garbage.” 

This  is  Arlo  Guthrie’s  Alice’ s  Restaurant.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  tell  how  Arlo  was  arrested  for  littering.  In 
this  song,  there  can  be  interpreted  not  only  Arlo 
Guthrie’s  personal  anger,  but  the  plea  of  an  entire 
generation  toward  a  world  which  is  heedless  of  its 
search  for  freedom  and  brotherhood.  In  1966,  700,000 
copies  of  the  song  were  sold,  and  the  next  year  Arlo 
Guthrie  was  named  the  new  folk  hero  of  America’s 
youth  at  the  Newport  Folk  Festival. 

Now  five  years  have  passed  since  the  garbage  inci¬ 
dent  and  the  story  of  Alice’s  Restaurant  has  been 
filmed  in  a  superb  movie.  The  movie  is  directed  by 
Ardiur  Penn,  who  is  part  of  Arlo  Guthrie’s  World. 
But  where  and  what  is  Arlo  Guthrie’s  world?  The 
scene  lies  in  Stockbridge  and  the  main  characters  are 
Alice  and  Ray  Brock,  two  former  teachers.  These  two 
fascinating  people  act  as  parents  to  a  community  of 
confused,  but  intelligent  teenagers,  who  find  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  middle  class  life  bewildering  and  seek  an 
alternative.  The  movie  is  concerned  with  Alice’s, 
Ray’s  and  their  adopted  teenagers’  attempt  to  release 
themselves  from  the  bonds  of  society  and  to  build  the 
foundation  for  a  new,  improved  life.  The  themes, 
teenage  alienation  and  adult  confusion  are 
emphasized;  and  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  recent 
films,  many  of  the  traditions  of  America  are  ques¬ 
tioned. 


The  movie  has  proved  a  huge  success.  The  cost  of 
production  was  two  million  dollars,  but  a  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  earned  back  within  the  short  period 
of  one  month.  A  whole  generation  of  kids  are  waiting 
eagerly  to  see  Arlo  Guthrie  play  and  sing.  He  is 
neither  a  singer  nor  an  actor,  but  he  serves  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  “Woodstock  generation.” 

Arlo  Guthrie,  at  22,  has  found  the  admiration  of 
today’s  youth  and  financial  success  from  his  numerous 
records  and  three  albums,  two  of  which  are  Alice’s 
Restaurant  and  Running  Down  the  Road.  He  has 
secured  the  freedom  sought  by  the  Stockbridge  teen¬ 
agers  on  260  acres  of  woods,  ponds,  and  fields.  He 
owns  two  houses,  one  for  the  numerous  friends  who 
are  constantly  “dropping  in”  for  short  periods  of  time 
and  the  other  for  himself  and  his  twenty-four  year 
old  wife,  Jackie  Hyde.  Guthrie’s  life  is  one  of  sim¬ 
plicity  where  a  wood  fire  is  preferred  over  central 
heating.  Their  one  essential  convenience  is  a  tele¬ 
vision  set.  Among  Guthrie’s  favorite  books  are  the 
Bible,  the  1  Ching,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Lao-Tze.  Modern  day  novels  hold  no  interest 
for  him. 

Guthrie’s  personal  world  is  one  of  contradiction. 
While  such  news  as  a  birth  or  marriage  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  irrelevant,  childish  glee  is  wrought  over  the 
fascination  of  a  new  wind-up  toy  or  the  vision  of  a 
shortcut  to  China  by  boring  through  the  earth. 
Arlo’s  main  fault  is  his  naivete;  he  lives  in  a  world 
of  fantasies  and  illusions  in  which  he  believes  that 
reality  and  the  obvious  need  for  peace  will  convert 
people  toward  a  tranquil  habitat.  In  actuality,  Arlo 
is  not  unlike  his  father.  Woody  Guthrie,  who  during 
the  depression,  sang  and  emphasized  songs  of  our 
American  heritage,  such  as  “This  Land  is  My  Land” 
and  many  others. 

Arlo  began  composing  his  own  songs  while  in  jun¬ 
ior  high.  It  was  at  Stockbridge  High,  that  he  first  met 
Alice,  who  was,  at  the  time,  the  school  librarian,  and 
Ray,  who  was  teaching  sculpture.  After  graduation, 
he  attempted  college,  but  only  lasted  there  six  weeks. 
After  this  failure  he  went  on  to  perform  in  obscure 
coffeehouses  and  by  1966  had  made  it  big  and  was 
doing  twenty-five  to  thirty  concerts  a  year  with  a 
minimum  of  6,000  dollars  a  concert.  Another  contra¬ 
diction  in  Arlo’s  personal  world  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
disciplined  performer,  who  has  never  missed  an  ap- 
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pointment  or  concert.  Arlo  explains  it  this  way,  “My 
freedom  wouldn’t  mean  anything  if  I  hadn’t  some 
restrictions,  some  discipline.  How  can  freedom  exist 
without  limitation?” 

In  getting  back  to  the  movie,  the  cast  is  composed 
of  the  original  people  with  the  exception  of  Ray,  who 
is  portrayed  by  James  Broderick,  and  Alice,  by  Pat 
Quinn.  During  the  casting  a  new  understanding 
evolved  between  the  long-haired  kids  and  the  older 
generation  of  the  cast.  The  realization  that  under  all 
that  hair  is  a  confused,  searching  soul  was  brought  to 
view. 

During  this  time,  Alice  and  Ray  had  gotten  a  di¬ 
vorce.  Their  main  reason  was  that  they  found  them¬ 
selves  talking  about  things  they  should  have  dis¬ 
cussed  years  ago.  In  addition,  Alice  had  been  work¬ 
ing  a  seventeen  hour  day  and  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

Similarly,  Alice’s  Restaurant  ends  with  Arlo 
leaving  and  Alice  alone  before  the  church.  Ray’s  en¬ 


visioned  dreams  are  shattered  and  the  kids  still  are 
looking  in  vain  for  their  way  out.  This  movie  is  the 
most  perspective  portrayal  of  American  life  that  has 
yet  evolved.  It  contains  an  atmosphere  of  sadness  and 
reveals  many  of  the  teenagers  as  lost  souls  hoping  to 
find  strength  in  Ray  and  Alice,  and  discovering  a 
place  where  they  can  follow  their  own  sense  of  hon 
esty.  Unlike  any  other,  this  generation  is  a  living  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  disillusionment  and  corruption  of  our 
society. 

Most  important,  Alice’s  Restaurant  brings  to 
view  in  startling  clarity  the  all-important  question 
which  inevitably  must  be  answered.  What  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  today’s  youth?  Will  they  eventually  be  forced 
to  “capitulate  to  the  demands  of  economics?” 
and  what  of  America,  an  America  split  between  gen¬ 
erations,  each  fighting  to  its  utmost  to  defend  its  own 
world?  Will  the  dream  of  American  youth  ever  be 
realized  or  will  the  world  shatter  before  that  day? 

Debbie  Watson 


ARLO  GUTHRIE 

RUNNING  DOWN  THE  ROAD 

^^rlo  Guthrie  is  certainly  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
music  world  today.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  only 
to  be  because  of  an  accomplishment  of  the  past, 

“Alice’s  Restaurant,”  which  now  even  he  refuses  to  per¬ 
form.  It  is  time  to  turn  the  spotlight  to  one  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  achievements. 

Arlo’s  fourth  album  has  lately  been  released.  Run¬ 
ning  Down  the  Road  consists  of  a  few  original  num¬ 
bers,  plus  one  of  his  famed  father  Woody’s  com¬ 
positions,  “Oklahoma  Hills,”  and  the  works  of  other 
artists.  Included  are  Mississippi  John  Hurt’s  “Creole 
Bell”  and  a  Seeger  instrumental,  “Living  in  the 
Country.”  One  of  the  original  cuts,  “Coming  into 
Los  Angeles,”  concerns  a  problem  common  among  air¬ 
line  customs  officials  and  their  antagonists.  All  songs 
reflect  Arlo’s  easy-going  and  relaxed  attitude  toward 
life.  The  style  of  the  title  song  differs  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  by  becoming  rather  complex.  Backed  by  a  crew 
of  musicians  on  guitars,  piano,  harmonica,  mandolin, 
and  bass,  Arlo  creates  very  listenable  music  with  a 
good  beat  and  a  natural  sound. 

True,  “Alice’s  Restaurant”  was  a  great  work,  but 
that  was  just  the  beginning,  the  birth  of  a  recording 
artist.  Those  interested  in  the  birth  should  also  be 
interested  in  the  development  and  progression  of  Arlo 
Guthrie,  one  of  the  truly  talented  people  on  the  music 
scene  today. 

Linda  Palmieri 
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EASY  RIDER 

Ann  Pardo 


(£^ne  of  the  most  sensational  and  controversial  cur¬ 
rent  movies  is  Easy  Rider.  Directed  and  produced 
by  the  two  main  characters,  Peter  Fonda  and  Dennis 
Hopper,  it  is  the  story  of  two  “bikies”  and  their 
ambition  to  be  free.  After  selling  drugs  and  becoming 
quite  rich  from  the  sale,  the  two  start  out  to  the  Mardi 
Gras.  On  their  trip  they  encounter  many  types  of 
people.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  have  to 
dp  with  life  at  a  commune.  Here  young  city  kids  have 
come  to  live  off  the  earth.  The  life  is  simple  and  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  way  many  people  would  like  to  live  if  they 
had  enough  courage  to  try.  Moving  on,  they  come  to 
the  South  and  discover  the  bigoted  attitudes  of  some 
southerners.  This  film  depicts  certain  southern 
individuals  as  ignorant  farmers  and  “hicks”  who  have 
anti-Negro,  anti-Catholic,  anti-long  hair,  anti-human 
ideas.  The  strange  thing  about  these  scenes  is  that 
many  of  them  were  shot  straight.  Fonda  and  Hopper 
would  ask  permission  to  set  up  equipment.  They  then 
asked  the  people  to  say  whatever  they  wanted  and 
they  really  did  say  exactly  what  they  wanted.  In  one 
episode,  the  boys  let  a  southern  lawyer  ride  with  them. 
Unlike  the  rest,  he  wants  more  of  life.  However,  he 
doesn’t  know  where  to  find  this  happiness.  As  he  says, 
“These  people  are  afraid  of  what  you  (the  boys) 
represent— freedom.”  George  pays  dearly  for  his  friend¬ 
ship. 


Peter  Fonda  and  Dennis  Hopper  have  been  friends 
for  a  long  time.  They  have  starred  in  other  movies  to¬ 
gether,  including  The  Trip.  Fonda,  son  of  Henry 
Fonda,  has  been  described  as  another  Holden  Caul¬ 
field.  He  admits  he  has  rejected  society  because  author¬ 
ity  is  corrupt,  yet  still  demands  respect.  During  his 
teens  (after  his  mother’s  suicide)  he  tried  to  take  his 
own  life.  However,  he  feels  that  since  he  has  started  L. 
S.  D.,  his  outlook  has  brightened.  He  is  married  now 
and  has  three  children.  He  belongs  to  that  specific 
crowd  of  people  who  favor  personal  convictions  over 
the  “Establishment.”  In  his  most  recent  movie  Easy 
Rider,  he  depicts  a  character  that  is  much  the  same 
person  as  he  is  in  real  life. 

The  story  is  interspersed  with  music  to  fit  every 
mood.  The  songs  themselves  range  from  “The  Pusher” 
to  “Kyrie  Eleison.”  America  is  shown  in  its  best  light— 
geographically  speaking.  The  ideas  of  the  youth  of  this 
nation  are  stated  openly  and  directly.  The  culture  of 
the  youth  is  also  shown  in  the  same  manner.  The  idea 
of  making  this  film  was  to  show  how  diversified  people 
are  in  their  ideas.  While  viewing  the  movie,  one  won¬ 
ders  where  true  virtue  really  is.  After  seeing  the  film 
and  witnessing  the  climax  that  comes  on  so  strong,  the 
viewer  should  come  to  understand  that  appearances  do 
not  make  a  person  and  that  stereotypes  are  many 
times  tragically  misleading. 


Robert  Walker  *  Sabrina  Scharf 


from  “Easy  Rider” 
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MANY  MANSIONS 


rJpHE  concept  of  reincarnation,  though  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  religion  of  the  East,  is  over¬ 
looked  in  Western  thought.  Many  Mansions  explores 
this  great  possibility  and  philosophical  viewpoint  in 
depth. 

The  author  Dr.  Gina  Cemiinara  discusses  in  detail 
several  of  the  Edgar  Cayce  life  readings  and  gives  a 
clear  study  on  the  various  stages  and  influencing 
factors  of  Karma.  The  possibility  that  deeds  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  past  lives  could  be  influencing  a  life  is 
indeed  hard  for  some  people  to  accept,  and  yet  from 
the  thousands  of  Cayce  life  readings,  the  physiological 
problems  of  many  suffering  people  were  attributed  to 
either  subconscious  psychological  punishment  or  due 
reward  for  misdeeds  of  the  past. 


All  religions  stress  a  belief  in  some  sort  of  after 
life  for  the  soul,  mind,  or  spirit,  and  the  necessity 
to  achieve  perfection  or  the  nearest  thing  to  it  in 
order  to  attain  this  afterlife.  Can  perfection  be  reached 

in  one  single  life  time?  Or  is  this  concept  of  the  same 
soul  in  different  physical  beings  a  reality? 

Reincarnation,  like  any  other  concept,  is  laughed  at 
or  shrugged  off  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  it 
and  are  actually  afraid  or  not  interested  enough  to 
learn.  Well-written  and  carefully  documented,  Many 
Mansions  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  this  issue. 

Linda  Palmieri 


EDGAR  CAYCE  ON  E.S.P. 


Jf  one  is  a  strong  believer  in  ESP,  clairvoyance,  or 
astrology,  Edgar  Cayce  On  ESP  will  tensely  hold  his 
interest  on  a  dull  evening.  Edgar  Cayce  (1897-1945)  was 
a  clairvoyant  who  exercised  his  powers  during  readings 
which  were  conducted  during  his  sleep.  There  would 
be  present  a  secretary  to  record  all  that  was  said,  and 
a  person  to  conduct  the  reading  by  posing  questions. 
Every  reading  taken  from  Cayce  is  now  under  cross 
filing  at  the  Association  for  Research  Enlightenment. 

The  questions  asked  during  a  reading  varied.  Many 
people  wrote  letters  to  Cayce  asking  for  a  reading  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away,  and  his  information  was  still  found 
;o  be  correct.  When  he  performed  a  reading  of  this  sort, 
the  person  for  whom  the  reading  was  to  be  given  was  at 
his  daily  routine.  Edgar  Cayce  would  lie  down  and 
breathe  deeply  until  he  fell  asleep.  Then  the  question¬ 
er  would  give  the  name  and  place,  if  possible,  of  the 
entity  (person) ,  and  ask  the  questions  desired.  In  the 
case  of  a  one  year  old  girl,  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Cayce,  the  questioner  asked  Cayce  to  give  the  physical 
condition  and  any  corrective  measures  that  could  be 
taken.  A  pot  of  boiling  water  had  fallen  on  her,  and 
she  had  suffered  third  degree  burns  on  fifty  percent 
of  her  body.  Cayce  then  gave  explicit  details  as  to  the 
treating  of  the  burns  with  tannic  acid.  Even  though 
the  doctors  were  doubtful,  they  followed  Cayce’s  di¬ 
rections  at  the  parents’  request.  Now  twenty-eight 


and  mother  of  three,  this  woman,  who  is  scarless,  is 
walking  proof  of  the  truth  in  Cayce’s  readings. 

Other  subject  matters  were  auras,  dreams,  and  rein¬ 
carnation.  Every  reading  would  begin  with  the  past 
lives  of  an  entity.  Cayce  believed  that  the  soul  wan¬ 
dered  from  body  to  body  until  it  had  been  perfected  to 
meet  its  maker. 

A  particularly  interesting  example  is  Cayce’s  own 
personal  reading.  His  past  lives  included  the  following: 
a  high  priest  in  pre-historic  Egypt,  when  he  had  great 
occult  powers;  a  leader  and  a  physician  in  Persia,  who, 
left  on  the  desert  to  die,  relieved  his  pain  by  willing- 
consciousness  to  leave  his  body  (which  Cayce  now  does 
by  trance  to  contact  entities)  ;  a  guard  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XV  of  France;  and  a  British  soldier,  John  Bain- 
bridge,  during  the  colonization  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  these  past  lives,  especially  those  in  Persia  and 
Egypt,  that  had  begun  Cayce’s  development  as  a  psy¬ 
chic 

Edgar  Cayce  On  ESP  is  written  well.  Although  the 
vocabulary  is  technical,  the  subject  matter  holds  one’s 
attention  and  lets  the  reader  pick  out  the  essential 
ideas.  This  book  would  attract  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  supernatural.  Also,  the  chapters  concerning  self- 
improvement  in  clairvoyancy  might  prove  a  challenge 
to  the  psychically  inclined,  and  will  also  prove  to  the 
reader  the  relevancy  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Cayce. 

Paul  Piccuito 
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LADY 

CHATTERLY’S 

LOVER 


//''jiURS  is  “a  materialistic  age  where  science  has  become 
a  religion  and  the  final  criterion  of  value  is  func¬ 
tion.  Man  has  lost  his  soul  in  this  world  of  money,  ma¬ 
chines,  and  distrust.  He  has  exchanged  his  spiritual 
peace  for  physical  comfort.  With  his  imagination 
stunted  and  his  feelings  stifled,  he  no  longer  appreci¬ 
ates  beauty,  nor  is  he  capable  of  real  artistic  creation. 
All  vital  rapport  with  God  and  nature  has  been  lost, 
reason  has  supplanted  faith,  and  society  has  forgotten 
the  individual.”  So  Joseph  Mileck,  in  an  introduction 
to  Steppenwolf,  described  the  industrialized,  techno¬ 
cratic  twentieth  century.  His  view  may  seem  somewhat 
fatalistic,  but  that  is  only  because  he  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  about  the  evil  he  sees;  the  industrial  revolution 
has  happened.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  writing  in  the  first 
third  of  this  century,  saw  it  happening  and  protested 
against  it. 

Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover  confronts  this  industrial  in¬ 
vasion  of  what  Lawrence  considers  Man’s  true  values 
on  many  levels.  There  is  Sir  Clifford  Chatterly,  a  dy¬ 
namic,  handsome,  young  Edwardian  gentleman  who 
enlists  in  an  institutionalized  army  to  fight  in  a  mech¬ 
anized  war  only  to  return  to  his  young  bride  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down  by  a  German  shell.  In  the  epi¬ 
tome  of  irony,  Lawrence  casts  Sir  Chatterly  in  a  gaso¬ 
line  powered  wheel  chair  as  the  supervisor  and  owner 
of  Tevershall,  a  failing  coal  mine  he  hopes  to  rejuve¬ 
nate  with  new  kinds  of  machines. 

Connie  Chatterly,  the  “Lady  Chatterly”’  of  the  title, 
is  a  young  woman  searching  for  some  meaning  in  the 
life  she  is  now  forced  to  live.  A  quiet,  sensuous 
woman,  she  does  not  accept  the  generalizations  of  the 
post-Victorian  age  at  face  value;  she  looks  deeper  into 
the  moral  standards  of  her  time,  searching  for  warmth 
which  her  life  so  desperately  needs. 

Oliver  Mellors,  an  experienced,  competent  man  in 
his  thirties,  is  hired  as  the  grounds-keeper  at  Wragby, 
the  large  Chatterly  estate.  He  has  served  all  over  the 
world  in  the  British  army,  and  could  make  his  living 
at  a  number  of  “better”’  jobs.  However,  he  sees  indust¬ 
rialized  England  as  Lawrence  saw  it:  a  spiritual  waste¬ 
land.  He  sees  the  truly  meaningful  things  in  life  being 
pushed  aside  by  smoking  Tevershall  with  its  iron  ma¬ 
chines  and  its  robot  workers.  From  his  wood,  where 
he  tends  game,  raises  hens,  plants  living  flowers  and 
shrubs,  he  sees  the  rest  of  England  as  a  mechanized 
fungus  continuously  reproducing  its  iron  self. 

Lawrence  plays  the  force  of  the  industry-oriented 
Sir  Chatterly  against  the  force  of  the  aesthetically-ori¬ 
ented  Mellors,  with  a  handful  of  minor  characters  ex¬ 
pressing  support  of  either  viewpoint.  Connie,  caught 
in  the  idealogical  middle,  sees  the  warmth  and  ten¬ 
derness  she  needs  in  Mellors,  the  man  of  nature,  and 
eventually  turns  her  back  on  Clifford,  the  cold  man 
of  iron.  She  finds  in  Mellors  the  true  ideals  and  values 
which  to  her  are  new,  but  which  actually  had  only 
been  lost  by  Man. 

To  those  who  sense  a  profound  superficiality  or  ex¬ 
cess  materialism  in  our  present  time,  who  find 
the  thought  of  the  9—5  day  at  IBM  repugnant,  and 
who  would  turn  inward  by  various  means  to  find 
Truth,  read  Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover.  You  will  find 
someone  who  has  been  where  you  are. 

Michael  Edmonds 
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UNDER  MILK  WOOD 


J^ylan  Thomas,  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  poets 
of  the  twentieth  century,  wrote  prose  that  is  as 
near  to  being  music  as  the  written  word  is  capable  of 
being.  He  also  wrote  “a  play  for  voices,”  Under  Milk 
Wood.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  “A 
Child’s  Christmas  in  Wales,”  with  its  quiet  Welsh  sea 
town  which  comes  alive  in  the  boyhood  reminiscences 
of  the  poet,  will  be  equally  delighted  with  this,  his  last 
major  work.  It  is  a  hilarious  account  of  a  spring  day 
in  a  small  Welsh  coastal  town,  beginning  with  the 
voices  of  drowned  men  before  the  sun  rises  and  ending 
as  the  “rain  of  dusk  brings  on  the  bawdy  night.” 

In  the  small  sea  town  at  the  foot  of  Llaregubb  Hill, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  Milk  Wood,  we  meet  the  unique 
townspeople  from  Captain  Cat  to  Myfanwy  Price  and 
Mr.  Organ  Morgan  to  Little  Boy  Waldo  and  Mrs. 
Ogmore-Pritchard  and  Ocky  the  Milkman  to  Willy 
Nilly  the  Postman  and  Mr.  Pugh,  who  is  trying  to 
poison  Mrs.  Pugh.  Some  narrative  description  of  the 
town  is  given  as  the  play  opens,  but  the  bulk  of  infor¬ 
mation  comes  from  the  voices  of  the  characters. 
Thomas  has  created  over  seventy  unique,  totally  sep¬ 
arate  characters,  each  with  characteristics  we  have  all 
seen  and  laughed  at. 

There’s  Willy  Nilly  the  Postman  who  reads  every¬ 
one’s  mail  before  it  gets  to  him,  gives  him  his  news 
orally,  and  then  spreads  it  to  all  the  neighbors.  There 


are  Mr.  Mog  Edwards  and  Miss  Myfanwy  Price,  both 
very  much  in  love,  living  in  the  same  small  town,  and 
both  writing  letters  “smelling  of  lavender”  every  day. 
There’s  Mary  Ann  Sailors  who  wakes  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  throws  open  her  bedroom  window  and  calls  out 
to  the  whole  town,  “I’m  eighty-five  years,  three  mondis 
and  a  day!”  And  there’s  Dai  Bread,  the  baker,  who 
leaves  his  two  wives  every  morning  and  runs  off  to  the 
bakery  to  try  to  make  enough  to  support  them  both. 

The  play  moves  extremely  fast,  oftentimes  with 
many  characters  speaking  fragments  of  sentences  in 
rapid  succession  to  make  one  “paragraph.”  When  a 
mother  whispers,  “What  would  the  neighbors  say!”  to 
her  mischievous  young  son,  we  hear  what  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  saying  for  the  next  page  and  a  half.  Thomas 
has  employed  a  sort  of  “stream  of  consciousness”  ap¬ 
proach  in  drama,  in  that  what  one  character  says  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  what  another  character  has  said 
immediately  before,  and  thus  the  play  moves  rapidly 
from  one  absurdity  to  the  next. 

As  is  typical  of  Thomas’s  works,  Under  Milk  Wood 
is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  read.  Perhaps  the  play  can  be 
best  summed  up  as  Randall  Jarrell  wrote:  “It  would 
be  hard  for  any  work  of  art  to  communicate  more 
directly  and  funnily  and  lovingly  what  it  is  like  to  be 
alive.” 

Michael  Edmonds 


THE  KANDY  -  KOLORED  TANGERINE 
FLAKE  STREAMLINE  BABY 


rjpoM  Wolfe.  The  fastest-moving,  most  delightful 
journalist  in  America  in  the  mid-sixties  seems 
passe  already.  His  first  anthology  of  essays,  T he  Kandy- 
Kolored  Tangerine  Flake  Streamline  Baby,  which 
appeared  in  1965  to  claims  of  “Excellent  book  by  a 
genius  .  .  .”  and  “.  .  .  might  well  be  required  reading 
in  courses  with  titles  like  American  Studies,”  seems 
somehow  stale. 

The  Kandy-Kolored,  Etc.  is  a  collection  of  twenty- 
two  sparkling  essays  accompanied  by  twenty  or  so  sa¬ 
tirical  sketches,  all  concerning  the  “American  Pop 
Culture”  of  the  mid-sixties,  days  of  Andy  Warhol, 
Baby  Jane  Holzer,  Phil  Specter,  drag  racing,  surfing, 
and  thousands  of  teeny-boppers  screaming  at  suit-and- 
tie  clad  Beatles  touring  New  York  with  Murray  the  K. 
Wolfe  has  captured  the  fast  pace  and  overall  “live  for 
today”  atmosphere  of  the  time  perfectly;  images  leap 
from  the  pages  in  rapid  succession  and  with  lucid  per¬ 
fection  thanks  to  Wolfe’s  shimmering  prose  (“  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  voice  cab  drivers  develop  from  yelling  from 
way  back  in  the  throat  and  enriching  and  compacting 
the  sound  with  phlegm,  rheum,  tobacco  scum,  guinea 
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grinders,  cheese  Danishes,  grease-soaked  knishes,  tooth 
decay,  flat  beer,  constipation  and  sinus  snufflings”)  . 
The  subjects  of  his  essays,  all  handled  superbly,  range 
from  demolition  derbies  (which  Wolfe  sees  as  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  the  American  temperament)  to  New 
York  high  society.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  that 
Wolfe’s  writing  is  passe,  as  it  is  that  his  subjects  and 
the  life  style  he  is  recording  have,  like  all  fads,  dropped 
from  sight.  He  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  super¬ 
ficial  to  write  about,  and  the  superficial  has  since 
dropped  by  the  boards. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  about  Wolfe’s  prose. 
Whether  he  is  writing  about  Cassius  Clay  (“The  Mar¬ 
velous  Mouth”)  or  “The  Nanny  Mafia,”  his  prose 
comes  across  as  fast-moving  and  as  much  a  delight  to 
read  as  Dylan  Thomas,  although  without  the  lyrical 
perfection  which  Thomas  had.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is 
entertaining  reading.  Wolfe’s  description  will  bring 
nostalgia;  but  somehow  it  is  a  stale  nostalgia,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  past  rise,  like  scum,  into  your  thoughts. 

Michael  Edmonds 
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ONE  SMALL  EARTH  TO  SHARE 


^he  time  has  come  for  us  to  re-examine  the  motives 
for  war.  When  nations  fight,  we  fight  an  enemy 
who,  from  one  day  to  the  next,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
cruel,  irrational  fiend  whom  we  must  defeat  in  order 
to  save  the  world  from  evil.  But  as  soon  as  the  killing 
is  over,  the  enemies  of  yesterday  become  our  allies,  and 
the  allies  of  yesterday  become  our  enemies;  and  again 
in  full  seriousness  we  begin  to  paint  these  same  men 
of  yesterday  with  appropriate  colors  of  black  and 
white.  The  diought  that  Americans  are  in  competition 
with  Russians  or  with  Chinese  is  all  a  mistake  and 
trivial.  Only  our  mutual  destruction  lies  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  We  are  all  one  people  with  one  small  earth  to 
share.  So  why  are  we  at  this  moment  preparing  for  a 
mass  slaughter  which  would,  if  it  came  to  pass,  exceed 
any  war  the  human  race  has  ever  undergone?  We  must 
realize  that  our  business  is  with  life,  not  death.  To 
deal  with  life  we  must  try  to  develop  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  scale  what  all  great  nations  have  developed  in¬ 
ternally;  that  is,  a  relative  sharing  of  wealth  and  a  new 
and  more  just  division  of  economic  resources.  If  man 
is  to  survive  in  his  evolution  of  civilization,  then  he 
cannot  fail  eventually  to  adopt  the  belief  of  interna¬ 


tional  unity;  and  he  must  realize  that  war  corrupts 
him,  for  its  very  exercise  contains  the  germs  of  self- 
destruction. 

My  pity  pours  out  to  those  individuals  who  think 
that  peace  and  unity  are  unapproachable  ideals,  and 
that  we  must  learn  to  accept  the  realities  of  life.  To 
me,  the  realities  of  life  are  appalling.  I  cannot  accept 
the  pictures  I  see  of  the  dying  Biafrans  or  the  reports 
I  hear  that  the  world  collectively  spends  thirty  million 
dollars  a  minute  on  weapons  of  destruction.  I 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  such  evils,  but  I  cannot 
allow  myself  to  see  them  as  my  real  world  because  if  I 
do  that,  then  I  am  willing  to  accept  them.  Today  we 
have  a  choice  between  a  reality  that  is  and  a  reality 
that  can  be.  This  choice  is  between  war  and  peace. 
Most  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  accepting  the 
choice  of  war.  But  all  these  facts  are  not  strong  enough 
to  destroy  faith  in  mankind’s  reason,  good  will,  and 
sanity.  As  long  as  we  can  come  up  with  other  alterna¬ 
tives,  we  are  not  lost;  and  as  long  as  we  can  work  to¬ 
gether,  we  can  live  together.  If  we  live  together,  we 
can  achieve  the  new  reality  of  peace. 

Jerry  Finch 


CINQUAIN 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 


^JpALK  of  complete  and  final  segregation  has  been 
discussed  for  over  twenty  years.  Already  many 
state  legislatures  have  passed  laws  setting  up  private 
accommodations,  such  as  travel  routes,  restaurants, 
and  other  facilities  for  their  “Better  People.”  Antago¬ 
nism  has  been  increasing  for  years.  Recently,  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Smith  was  shot  down  in  California  while 
marching  on  the  state  house;  five  “common”  students 
of  Harvard  were  beaten  for  petitioning  the  faculty- 
two  were  listed  on  the  danger  list.  Tension  has  been 
building  up  for  weeks.  The  few  activists  left  for  the 
“common”  people  have  been  quietly  “silenced,"’  and  it 
came  as  no  surprise  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
when  the  Supreme  Court  stated  the  following  contro¬ 
versial  law  as  being,  “constitutional,  and  necessary  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

1.  They  (those  whose  skin  is  pale  or  any  other 
color  than  brown  or  black)  must  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  totally  subjugated  without  revolt. 


2.  They  must  take  low-income  jobs  first  (A  select 
few  will  keep  high  wage  jobs). 

3.  They  must  humble  themselves  to  betters. 

4.  They  shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  “second¬ 
ary  citizens.”  (They  shall  be  hindered  in  their 
right  to  vote.) 

5.  If  any  such  “secondary  citizens”  break  stated 
laws  above,  they  shall  be  punished  without  a 
trial  by  jury. 

The  above  said  laws  have  finally  come  right  out 
and  spelled  out  what  has  been  inferred  for  years. 

These  people  are  unfit  to  walk  the  same  streets  in 
the  same  country  as  we.  There  can  never  be  a 
worthwhile  place  for  them  in  our  system. 

If  this  were  true  how  would  you  react?  Do  you 
think  this  cause  is  serious  enough  for  you  to  rebel? 
Would  you  be  right  to  rebel? 

Who’s  right,  note? 

Mark  Mulready 


INTERNATIONALISM 


]PjiESPiTE  the  varying  surface  appearance  of  men, 
shaped  by  different  religious  beliefs,  environ¬ 
ments  or  patriotisms  and  glossed  over  by  each  per¬ 
son’s  individual  being,  there  remains  in  all  people 
the  capabilities  of  love  and  reasoning.  It  would  be 
undue  and  foolish  idealism  to  believe  that  all  people 
are  good  to  the  degree  that  they  could  live  together 
in  peace  and  harmony  ungoverned.  The  philosophy 
of  a  natural  anarchistic  state  is  a  splendid  dream; 
yet,  it  remains  just  that  —  an  unrealistic  dream. 
Though  I  state  that  all  people  are  capable  of  love 
and  reasoning,  capability  does  not  equal  existence. 
Therefore,  the  basic  problem  is  to  raise  these  qual¬ 
ities  in  the  individual  to  the  point  where  one  holds 
brotherhood  above  prejudicial  hatreds  and  embraces 
internationalism  over  a  loyalty  to  a  single  ideal, 
country,  or  belief. 

The  needs  of  internationalism  exist  today  as  ex¬ 
hibited  by  our  reception  of  International  Guest  Day 
at  Weymouth  High.  Yet  the  bonds  of  patriotism 
and  patronizing  still  seem  to  cling  to  the  majority 
of  the  world  population,  restraining  them  from  the 
true  spirt  of  love. 

The  words  “love  thy  neighbor”  are  often  quoted; 
yet,  they  seem  most  hypocritical  coming  from  the 
lips  they  do.  How  many  people  really  feel  any  love 
or  compassion  for  their  neighbor  or  their  enemies? 
“Love  thy  enemies,”  the  essence  of  true  Christianity, 
to  feel  compassion  and  friendship  toward  all  man¬ 
kind,  seems  forgotten.  Numerous  chaplains  mouth 
the  words  and  then  bless  the  weapons  of  war.  Is  this 
an  act  of  love?  How  many  statesmen  freely  express  in¬ 


ternational  goodwill  unless  they  can  glorify  their 
own  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world? 

Yet,  internationalism  exists  and  can  succeed. 
Out  of  the  quicksand  abyss  of  world  politics,  there 
seems  to  be  rising  an  international  movement  among 
the  youth.  People  seem  to  be  at  last  coming  to  their 
senses  and  opposing  war.  The  foundations  are  being 
built.  If  we  break  the  bonds  of  false  patriotism  and 
ideals,  we  can  accomplish  our  goal. 

The  key  to  internationalism  is  love  and  openness 
—  the  love  for  all  men  that  all  the  world’s  great 
philosophers  have  preached,  the  openness  to  accept 
the  differences  among  men  and  to  respect  each  per¬ 
son’s  individualism.  This  is  the  essence  of  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  peace. 

We  must  organize  people  for  internationalism 
through  free  discussion.  We  must  express  our  beliefs 
openly,  defend  them;  and  above  all,  we  must  be 
able  to  change  and  compromise  in  the  face  of  reason. 

The  philosophers  have  always  dreamed  of  inter¬ 
nationalism.  There  have  always  been  “Be  Concered 
Weeks,”  but  seldom  lives  of  concern.  We  have  come  to 
a  time  when  we  must  adopt  a  policy  of  friendship, 
for  war  has  become  too  devastating.  If  each  person 
were  to  remember  the  meaning  of  religion,  the  ideal 
of  democracy,  and  the  hope  of  peace,  the  interna¬ 
tionalism  could  truly  succeed.  We  all  say  we  are  work¬ 
ing  towards  peace  and  friendship,  following  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  love  and  hoping  for  goodwill.  Let  us  act  in 
the  manner  of  which  we  speak! 

Peter  Griswold 
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GRAPE  WORKERS 


Linda  Palmieri 


rJpHE  strike  of  the  grape  workers  in  Delano,  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  in  its  fourth  year;  the  national  grape  boy¬ 
cott,  its  second.  Much  of  the  American  public  is  still 
unaware  or  misinformed  of  the  facts  of  this  issue. 

The  major  problem  is  the  fact  that  farm  workers  are 
not  covered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
unfortunately  gives  the  employers  the  right  to  do  vir¬ 
tually  anything  they  want  pertaining  to  wages,  living 
and  working  conditions.  A  union  has  been  formed: 
The  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(UFWOC)  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  AFL- 
CIO;  but  the  growers  refuse  to  recognize  this 
union,  they  are  not  legally  obligated  to,  and  they 
ignore  the  fact  that  by  far  the  majority  of  workers 
support  the  union. 

The  average  farm  worker  has  an  annual  income  of 
$1600  to  $2300.  They  have  no  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  social  security,  welfare  assistance  or  child  labor 
protection.  During  the  strike,  families  are  living  on 
five  dollars  a  week  provided  by  churches  and  con¬ 
cerned  social  groups. 

In  the  fields,  there  are  no  toilet  facilities  provided, 
making  it  unsanitary  for  both  the  worker  and  the 
consumer.  Pesticides  and  insecticides  which  have  been 
proven  harmful  to  humans  are  sprayed  from  airplanes 
even  while  workers  are  in  the  field.  Respiratory  and 
skin  diseases,  common  among  the  workers,  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  this. 

Who  has  been  picking  California  table  grapes  for 
the  past  four  years?  The  growers  import  “green  card” 
Mexicans  every  day.  Mexico  is  only  a  few  hours  from 
the  strike  area.  The  people  walk  to  the  border  at 
12:30  a.  m.,  are  herded  onto  buses,  and  are  brought  to 
the  vineyards  to  work  from  6:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.;  they 
are  then  returned  to  Mexico.  Certainly,  this  is  not  an 


agreeable  situation;  however,  the  Mexicans  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  readily  willing.  UFWOC  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  these  “green  carders”  and  has  invited 
them  to  join  the  union  for  their  own  benefit. 

Cesar  Chavez,  leader  of  UFWOC,  has  described  the 
grape  boycott  as  a  necessary  but  non-violent  protest 
against  the  growers  who  refuse  to  negotiate.  In  the 
past  two  years,  the  boycott  has  been  highly  successful. 
Concerned  people  all  over  the  country  have  stopped 
buying  grapes;  sales  have  dropped  thirty  percent. 
Stores  selling  California  grapes  have  been  picketed; 
Norway  refuses  to  import  them  until  the  strike  is  end¬ 
ed.  Because  the  movement  lacks  resources  and  funds,  it 
depends  on  the  interest  of  sympathetic  people  all 
over  the  world  to  laid  in  furthering  its  cause.  Also,  the 
agricultural  capitalists  have  many  lobbyists  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  the  booming  voice  of  rich  growers  easily  over¬ 
comes  the  earnest  plea  of  an  impoverished  people. 

There  are  farm  workers  stationed  in  cities  all  over 
the  country  expressly  to  inform  people  of  the  cause. 
However,  there  is  much  adverse  and  false  advertise¬ 
ment.  Many  people  have  been  misinformed  and  believe 
the  boycott  is  over.  The  farm  workers  in  each  city  are 
responsible  for  speaking  to  public  action  groups,  pass¬ 
ing  out  leaflets  and  bulletins  concerning  the  latest 
development  of  the  strike,  and  checking  grocery  stores 
to  be  sure  they  have  upheld  their  pledges  to  support 
the  cause.  The  farm  workers  in  Boston  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  by  writing  to  UFWOC,  73  Tremont,  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  02108. 

No  one  enjoys  being  a  slave;  however,  slavery  is 
almost  the  situation  with  the  grape  workers.  America 
has  always  been  a  country  to  recognize  and  denounce 
the  oppression  of  people  in  other  countries;  it  is  time 
America  looked  inside  herself  and  stopped  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  grape  workers. 
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GRAPE  WORKERS 


Pat  Rusconi 


Tn  1964  Caesar  Chavez  tried  to  instigate  a  strike  in 
the  grape  fields  of  Delano,  California.  He  formed 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit¬ 
tee  and  tried,  through  various  methods,  to  persuade 
workers  to  join  with  him  in  a  strike  against  all  the 
growers.  After  four  years,  two  per  cent  of  the  workers 
had  joined  his  group. 

Eventually,  Chavez  received  support  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Organization  of  the  agricultural  workers  would 
enrich  the  treasuries  of  unions  across  the  nation  by 
several  millions  annually. 

Since  the  Union  strike  attempts  failed,  Chavez  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  nation-wide  boycott  of  California  grapes. 
This  boycott,  a  secondary  boycott,  is  illegal  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  UFWOC  maintains  that  they  want  legislation 
for  farm  workers.  In  truth,  the  laws  of  California  for 
agriculture  are  more  inclusive  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  These  laws  cover  Camp  Regulations, 
Labor  Contracts,  Transportation,  Child  Labor,  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation,  and  Temporary  Disability  In¬ 
surance  Law.  Workers  are  also  covered  by  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act. 

California’s  minimum  wage  for  farm  workers  is 
$1.65  per  hour.  Grape  pickers  average  from  $1.95  to 
$2.60  per  hour. 

The  grape  workers  of  Delano  are  ninety  per  cent 
residents  of  the  area.  The  additional  ten  per  cent  of 
the  work  force  hired  for  the  peak  harvesting  season 
would  fall  into  the  “migrant”  category.  These  mi¬ 
grants  live  in  comparatively  new  camps.  Which  are 


under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  law  also  requires  running  drinking  water  and 
chemical  toilet  facilities  within  short  walking  distance. 
These  regulations  are  strictly  enforced  and  there  are 
strict  penalties  for  violations. 

The  UFWOC  implies  that  “green  carders”  are 
doing  the  work  of  “striking  pickers.”  A  “green  carder” 
is  any  immigrant  who  comes  into  this  country  with 
intent  to  stay  here  and  to  work.  It  takes  thirty  to  sixty 
days  to  obtain  a  green  card.  The  grapes  would  be  rot¬ 
ten  at  the  end  of  this  time. 

After  two  years,  the  grape  boycott  has  failed  to  force 
the  growers  into  an  agreement  with  Chavez  that  would 
force  the  workers  to  join  this  union.  The  UFWOC 
has  now  started  rumors  that  grapes  are  poisonous. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  immediately 
tested  grapes  on  a  broad  scale,  and  found  them  to  be 
free  of  any  contamination. 

The  way  of  Chavez  has  supposedly  been  one  of  non¬ 
violent  means,  though  in  fact,  workers  have  been 
threatened,  their  tires  slashed,  and  sand  placed  in 
their  gas  tanks.  Stores  selling  grapes  have  been  burned 
and  bombed.  These  are  not  “non-violent”  means. 

In  a  congressional  appearance  the  growers  requested 
federal  legislation  that  would  allow  the  workers  to 
choose  a  Union.  The  growers  would  welcome  a  com¬ 
prehensive  legislation  program  dealing  with  the  whole 
issue  of  employer-employee  relations  in  agriculture, 
and  the  right  of  the  American  Consumer  to  die  free 
flow  of  food  from  the  farm  to  the  market.  “'Freedom 
to  Buy  and  Sell  is  Perishable,  too.” 
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WATCH  HOUSE  HILL 

AT  the  crest  of  the  large  fortified  rise  commanding 
a  view  of  the  harbor  and  surrounding  area,  stands 
the  wooden  structure  of  the  Meeting  House.  The  com¬ 
bination  town  office-church  of  simple  design,  with  a 
thatched  roof,  is  surrounded  by  towering  spruce  trees. 
To  its  rear,  crude  headstones  cast  their  shadows  in  the 
colony  graveyard.  Through  the  streets  below  passed 
colonists  with  their  wares  and  livestock,  and  an 
occasional  Indian. 

Rising  above  the  intersection  of  North  and  Norton 
streets,  is  the  domed  shape  of  Watch  House  Hill. 
Approaching  from  below,  the  first  thing  which  is 
evident  is  the  obelisk  of  the  monument  commemo¬ 
rating  Weymouth’s  Civil  War  casualties.  It  is  flanked 
by  four  naval  cannons,  forged  in  1847.  On  the  sides  of 
the  hill  surrounding  the  monument  lie  the  graves  of 
early  settlers,  the  oldest  dating  1692.  The  families 
represented  include  Torrey,  White,  Smith,  and  Bick- 
nell.  Interred  on  the  hill  are  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts,  for 
whom,  I  presume,  the  Tufts  Library  is  named;  Rev¬ 
erend  William  Smith,  father  of  Abigail  Adams;  and 
Zachery  Bicknell,  who,  as  a  member  of  Reverend 
Joseph  Hull’s  company  from  Weymouth,  England, 
came  to  the  colony  with  his  family  in  1635.  Within 
sight  of  the  hill  are  Weymouth’s  First  Church,  Rev¬ 
erend  Smith’s  parsonage,  and  Abigail  Adam’s  birth¬ 
place.  Visibility  from  the  hill’s  crest  is  limited  by  trees, 
but  with  no  foliage  and  a  clear  day,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  harbor  and  possibly  Boston. 

David  Griswold 

IMPRESSIONS  < 

As  the  final  flickering  embers  of  autumn  drift  into 
scattered  heaps  on  the  street,  memories  of  past 
summers  and  places  flash  through  my  mind.  One  town 
in  particular  recalls  many  happy  hours  —  the  aged, 
bustling  fisher-town,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Here  I  spent  my  first  long  vacation.  From  the  upper 
porch  of  my  headquarters  (an  immense,  two-story  gray 
summer  cottage  hiding  in  the  trees) ,  I  could  look 
down  across  the  marsh  toward  Good  Harbor  Beach, 
and  hear  the  incessant  call  of  the  waves  to  the  birds. 
A  five-minute  walk  could  bring  me  there  —  where  the 
sea,  unrestrained  by  land,  would  beat  or  caress  the 
shore,  according  to  its  will.  In  its  ever-changing  moods, 
the  ocean  could  either  beckon  surfers  with  its  cresting 
ten-foot  swells  or  invite  the  little  children  to  stand  to 
watch  the  cascading  waves  dissolve  into  a  fizzling  pool 
of  frothy  lace,  drift  tiredly  into  shore  and  retreat 
quickly.  At  low  tide  the  waters  would  part  and  a  path 
leading  to  the  island  would  appear.  This  rocky  moun- 


MY  DAY 

'5A7'ou  should  have  seen  how  they  jumped  for  me! 

I  was  their  first  child,  and  they  thought  I  was 
something  special! 

Even  though  it  was  my  third  Christmas,  I  had  not 
ever  recalled  being  treated  like  this  before.  Gifts  on 
top  of  gifts,  toys  and  games  of  every  color  and  shape 
imaginable  —  there  was  a  train,  about  twelve  railroad 
cars,  a  figure  eight  track,  and  all  kinds  of  accessories. 
A  western  set,  a  motorcycle  and  a  bowling  set  were 
overflowing  from  beneath  the  highly  decorated  tree. 

“Open  the  red  present  first.” 

“No,  open  the  pretty  green  present  now!” 

“Look  at  this  great  train  set.” 

“Reach  down  your  stocking,  quick!” 

Dig,  reach,  open,  look  at!  After  all,  this,  I  had  to 
admit,  was  quite  ridiculous.  There  has  to  be  some 
limit  on  what  a  really  confused  three  year  old  in  flan¬ 
nel  pajamas  could  do! 

So  I  decided  to  make  “use”  of  what  I  had  on  hand; 
and  within  five  minutes,  I  had  managed  to  make  the 
parlor  appear  as  if  a  hurricane  had  hit  it. 

After  having  cleaned  up,  and  still  with  an  air  of 
ecstasy  about,  I  then  had  dinner  with  my  parents  and 
their  parents;  and  can  you  guess  who  got  the  enor¬ 
mous  turkey  leg? 

I  would  spend  all  day  running  from  the  toys  to  the 
candy  and  back  again.  .Such  is  a  child’s  utopia. 

After  fourteen  years  of  busily  growing  up,  I  still 
look  back  at  that  one  day.  Sometimes  I  think  I  could 
have  made  a  “killing”  year  after  year,  become  a 
spoiled  brat,  and  retired  on  my  abundant  wealth,  but 
then  they  had  to  go  and  have  my  sister! 

Gary  Reed 

R  GLOUCESTER 

tain,  where  seagulls  nested,  sea  creatures  thrived,  and 
poison  ivy  grew  rampant,  added  to  the  color.  Complete 
with  its  pearl  white  sand,  seagulls  gliding  in  the  wind 
(which  smelled  of  salt  and  wild  roses)  and  the  cottages 
gripping  the  rocky  hills,  that  beach  still  intrigued  me. 

Then  in  the  distance,  my  other  favorite  spots  appear. 
There  is  the  harbor,  where  the  ancient  fishing  fleet 
proudly  bears  the  names  of  saints  on  its  splintering 
sides  and  the  seagulls  descend  on  the  catch  in  droves. 
There  is  the  “Fisher  Memorial”  where  the  bronze  sea- 
captain  stands  in  his  “sou’wester”  forever  guiding  his 
ship  through  the  storm  while  the  roar  of  the  waves 
taunts  him.  Last  there  is  Rockport  (though  not  strictly 
part  of  Gloucester,  considered  so  by  me)  with  its 
famous  Motif  Number  One,  a  little  red  fisherman’s 
hut  that  has  inspired  many  an  artist  and  is  now  the 
center  of  their  colony  there.  In  this  area,  more  than 
any  other  place  on  earth,  the  atmosphere  fills  me  with 
ecstasy.  Such  is  Gloucester,  my  home  in  spirit. 

Susan  Colli gan 
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Susan  Fabyan 


Tom  Paper  Painting 
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TO  SAIL  OR  NOT  TO  SAIL 


npHE  more  I  think  about  it,  the  less  I  believe  itl  How 
could  he  ever,  being  the  experienced  mariner 
that  he  is,  get  us  becalmed?  Absolutely,  positively 
motionless,  like  the  cemented  names  in  front  of 
Grauman’s  Chinese  Theatre.  Not  a  breath  of  air  whis¬ 
pered  on  the  sail.  Some  seafarers  say  about  him,  “He 
sails  with  a  salty  hand,”  but  if  they  ever  heard  about 
this,  they  would  laugh  him  right  out  of  his  life  jacket! 

“What  did  you  two  do  out  there  all  by  yourselves  all 
that  time?”  my  parents  queried.  Well,  1  tried  to  make 
him  talk  about  things  that  interested  him;  a  sailor  he 
is— a  conversationalist  he  is  notl  When  we  had  been 
sitting  there  an  hour  or  so,  squinting  up  at  the  sun, 
the  seagulls  squinting  down  at  us  (and  worse) ,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  try  the  old  “beseech-the-wind”  trick:  Oh, 
wind,  you  all  important  element,  come  to  me  in  my 
time  of  distress!  What  did  I  ever  do  to  get  in  your  bad 
graces?  Do  I  complain  when  you  come  howling  at  my 
doorstep  in  the  winter?  Do  I  complain  when  you  show 
up  unexpectedly  at  my  picnic,  bringing  your  friends, 
Rain  and  Thunder?  Have  I  yet  to  chastise  you  those 
many  times  you  tipped  my  boat  as  easily  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  tips  his  hat  to  each  lovely  lady  he  sees?  I  am  but 
putty  in  your  hands. ...  By  then  I  gave  up.  Ralph  was 
pretty  ugly  about  the  whole  affair,  so  I  sat  there  and 
soaked  up  the  sun  until.  .  .  .  What?  ...  I  think  .  .  . 
Zounds!  It  is!  It  is  a  breeze!  Just  a  trickle  at  first,  but 
then  it  came  as  if  it  were  being  poured  from  the  bowl 
of  the  sky.  Ralph  smiled  for  the  first  time  in  an  hour 
and  I  was  wondering,  “Was  it  the  beseeching  .  .  .  ? 

Wendy  Klasson 


CINQUAIN 


Breeze  blows 
The  sail  is  full 

The  small  boat  gains  full  speed. 

Waves  crash  over  the  hull  and  break. 
We  tack. 

William  Robinson 
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TO  CLIMB  A  MOUNTAIN 

Jerry  Dunn 


J^Jany  people  cannot  understand  why  a  person 
would  combat  all  the  forces  of  nature,  risk  in¬ 
jury,  or  even  his  life  to  climb  a  “foolish  mountain.” 
Maybe  it's  because  this  enables  him  to  overcome  a 
tangible  obstacle  with  obvious  rewards  for  his 
troubles.  It  allows  him  to  purchase  a  ticket  which 
allows  him  to  feel  like  a  god  sitting  on  a  high  majestic 
pinnacle  to  see  how  the  world  is  doing,  for  a  while 
anyway.  He  obtains  a  widened  scope  of  vision  from 
a  different  vantage  point;  and  if  lucky,  he  can  see  as 
far  as  one  hundred  miles,  depending  on  the  mountain 
and  haziness.  Moreover,  climbing  a  mountain  en¬ 
ables  him  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  his  body, 
and  control  the  body’s  desires  in  preference  to  a  goal 
striven  for  by  the  mind. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mount  Shasta  was  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Lassen,  along  with  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Nevada.  Mount  Lassen 
is  easy  to  “climb”  (a  four  year  old  girl  couldl  walk 
up  the  trail) ,  so  when  I  saw  Shasta,  half  of  it  hooded 
over  with  beautiful  white  snow,  sparkling  where  the 
sun  hit  it,  I  knew  I  had  to  climb  it.  Mount  Shasta 
is  one  of  the  large  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Pacific 
Range,  along  with  such  mountains  as  Lassen,  Hood, 
and  Ranier.  It  rises  to  over  fourteen  thousand  feet, 
but  just  as  important,  its  base  is  at  only  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  which  makes  it  even  more  impressive  look¬ 
ing.  About  seven  glaciers  drape  it  all  year  round. 
Its  offspring,  Shastima,  formed  by  Shasta’s  volcanic 
eruptions,  adds  to  the  beauty,  because  its  shape  is 
similar  to  Shasta’s.  Mount  Shasta  has  large  gorges 
and  a  huge  bowl-shaped  area  which  can  be  seen 
from  miles  away.  Here,  my  brother  and  I  concentrated 
our  climb. 

While  we  signed  up  for  the  climb  at  the  police 
station  in  the  town  of  Mount  Shasta,  the  police  tried 
to  discourage  us  because  we  had  no  ice  picks  or  ropes 
for  crossing  some  ice  fields  near  the  top  of  Mount 
Shasta.  But  when  we  said  that  we  would  stop, 
check  for  safety,  and  turn  back  if  it  was  too  risky,  they 
let  us  go.  From  the  beginning  of  the  climb  we  could 
see  the  Red  Banks  near  the  summit  where  the  ice 
fields  are.  The  Red  Banks  are  huge  red  rock  forma¬ 
tions  that  resemble  organ  pipes.  Before  dawn  we 
finished  the  preparations  by  coating  our  faces,  ears, 
necks,  and  hands  black  with  charcoal  in  order  to 
prevent  a  bad  sun  burn.  It  is  easer  to  get  a  sunburn 


in  higher  altitudes.  We  waited  till  sunrise  to  start  the 
climb  from  a  shut-down  ski  lodge.  There  was  no 
trail  marked  out  to  speak  of.  We  followed  a  ski-lift 
for  almost  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  mountain, 
then  we  came  to  a  steeper  part  of  the  climb.  Approach¬ 
ing  a  high  ridge,  we  faced  a  decision  of  which  side  to 
take.  After  we  had  climbed  down  the  ridge  for  quite 
a  long  time,  we  discovered  that  we  had  chosen  the 
wrong  way.  We  ended  up,  by  my  estimate,  on  a  45 
degree  angled  rockslide  over  a  gorge  that  would  allow 
no  second  chance  in  life  should  one  fall  into  it.  We 
walked  up  the  mountain  for  one  mile  upon  these 
sliding  rocks  along  the  side  of  the  ridge.  At  one  point 
I  heard  the  noise  of  something  slipping  behind  me,  so 
I  jumped  forward  just  escaping  a  four  foot  flat  boulder 
which  landed  where  my  foot  would  have  been.  Oddly 
enough,  instead  of  frightening  me,  all  these  conditions 
simply  thrilled  me.  Finally,  we  found  the  “large  lake” 
which  we  had  designated  on  our  map  as  the  place 
where  we  could  rest  and  replenish  our  water  supply. 

The  lake  was,  in  actuality,  a  ten  foot  patch  of  snow. 
By  this  time  we  were  beginning  to  get  very  tired. 
Finally,  after  leaving  the  rock  slide  and  climbing 
another  hill,  we  reached  Thumb  Rock,  which  is  about 
twelve  thousand  feet  in  altitude.  Here  we  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  view  of  many  small  extinct  volcanoes,  as  well  as 
Mount  Lassen  and  Lassen  Park.  Along  with  these,  was 
the  smoke  from  the  mining  camps  curling  around  the 
trees.  Also,  smoke  came  from  the  fires  of  those  climb¬ 
ers,  who  just  awakened,  were  getting  late  starts,  or 
those  campers  who  like  to  sit  around  a  campfire  and 
discuss  the  ruggedness  of  sleeping  beside  a  boulder 
and  a  tree  (often  in  a  camping  trailer) ,  while  letting 
beautiful  mountain  ranges,  forests,  wildlife,  and  little 
explored  land  escape  them  completely.  Anyway,  at 
Thumb  Rock,  due  to  the  extra  climbing  and  the 
altitude,  I  reached  a  point  of  total  exhaustion.  This 
has  been  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  felt,  or  maybe 
knew,  that  I  could  not  possibly  take  even  one  more 
step  going  up.  I  had  used  my  second  and  third  winds 
already.  Furthermore,  the  prospect  of  still  steeper 
climbing  ahead,  the  Red  Banks,  and  the  ice  fields  yet 
to  come  did  not  help  psychologically  either. 

At  this  time,  my  brother  had  me  slow  down  my  rate 
of  descent.  I  was  flying  right  down,  and  if  I  plowed 
into  something  or  lost  my  footing,  I  Would  be  in  tough 
shape.  Actually  the  fast  speed  showed  how  tired  I 
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really  was.  I  was  allowing  the  swift  decline  of  the 
mountain  to  take  me  down  and  move  my  legs  in¬ 
voluntarily  on  my  part.  This  tactic  is  a  lot  easier  than 
going  down  slowly  while  fighting  gravity.  We  then  met 
a  group  of  climbers  a  short  distance  from  where  we 
had  started  the  descent  and  told  them  what  we  knew 
about  the  ascent.  The  friendliness  expressed  by  all  was 
remarkable.  (My  New  England  outlook  towards 
strangers  hindered  me  a  little.)  The  other  climbers 
looked  in  good  shape  for  the  climb.  They  were  smart. 
They  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ski-lift  the  day 
before  and  camped  there.  Refreshed,  they  were  setting 
out  to  finish  the  climb.  When  we  reached  the  car, 
there  were  people  taking  pictures  of  Mount  Shasta. 
We  must  have  looked  strange,  part  white,  part  black 
with  undershirts,  shirts,  sweatshirts,  and  jackets  on. 
We  had  felt  hot  even  when  we  had  been  at  twelve 
thousand  feet.  (The  temperature  is  below  freezing  at 
night,  but  it  goes  above  eighty  degrees  during  the 
day.)  But  we  did  not  care  how  we  looked  at  this  time. 
(One  girl  came  down  barefooted,  and  thus  was  even 
less  prepared  for  the  climb  than  we  were.)  We  could 
have  been  nude  and  might  not  have  felt  self-conscious. 
We  had  done  something  these  spectators  had  not  done 
and  probably  would  not  do,  and  they  and  we  both 
appreciated  the  fact. 

The  next  day  my  brother  forced  me  to  hike  with 
him  into  Lassen  Park  to  find  another  extinct  volcano. 
I  felt  sure  that  I  had  met  the  day  of  my  death.  Two 
miles  later  at  the  mountain,  I  was  brought  back  to 
life  by  what  I  saw.  The  mountain  “Cinder  Cone”  is 
composed  completely  of  black  volcanic  ash.  Only  one 


dwarfed  pine  tree  made  up  the  vegetation  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  visible  to  me.  “Cinder  Cone”'  has  a 
smooth  coned  shape,  perfectly  round  and  symmetrical, 
and  the  trail  going  up  looks  as  if  a  giant  stuck  his  fin¬ 
ger  in  it,  drew  it  around  and  up,  and  then  disposed 
of  the  excess  material  in  some  manner.  The  trail  is  as 
symmetrical  as  the  mountain  itself.  The  top  has  a  large 
cone-shaped  bowl.  (This  is  the  mouth  of  the  volcano.) 
like  an  ice  cream  cone,  and  below  the  mountain  for  a 
few  miles  extend  the  painted  flats  which,  I  think,  are 
formed  of  natural  clay.  They  have  red,  blue,  orange, 
and  yellow  hues  that  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  giant 
was  also  a  respected  artist  with  the  brush. 

All  this  suddenly  soothed  my  aching  muscles  and 
lessened  my  exhaustion.  I  began  to  feel  lucky,  be¬ 
cause  now  the  work  involved  seemed  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rewards  that  resulted  from  it.  At  this 
time  we  began  to  plan  to  climb  Shasta  again  and  reach 
the  summit.  We  decided  to  practice  on  some  “small” 
seven  thousand  foot  high  mountains,  hike  on  some 
mountain  trails  in  Lassen  National  Park.  (There  are 
over  150  miles  of  trails.) ,  and  then  when  we  are  in 
shape  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  ski-lift,  sleep,  and 
climb  the  rest  of  the  way.  Mount  Shasta  is  a  mountain 
that  fights  back.  Having  judged  from  the  ascent,  we 
know  it  will  all  be  worth  it  once  we  reach  the  summit. 
A  half  a  month  later,  in  August,  there  was  a  blizzard 
on  Shasta  which  explained  why  it  was  rugged.  It 
deflated  our  ego  somewhat,  though,  when  we  learned 
that  Mount  Shasta  was  not  considered  difficult  by 
experienced  climbers,  but  this  only  proves  that  we 
are  not  experienced. 
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'^AT'ith  a  tidy  farewell  to  my  parents,  and  a  brisk  exit 
from  the  hotel  room  (the  Gresham  Hotel— sec¬ 
ond  most  popular  in  Dublin) ,  I  was  on  my  way.  Ahead 
of  me  were  four  or  five  days  of  a  self-planned  and 
self-styled  tour  of  southern  Ireland. 

Hitch-hiking  was  my  mode  of  transportation.  In 
this  way,  I  convinced  myself,  I  would  be  forced  to  meet 
and  talk  with  natives,  and  would  thereby  learn  valu¬ 
able  information  about  the  people  not  as  individuals, 
but  as  components  of  a  nation  and  a  race.  The  reason 
I  neglected  individual  characteristics  and  concerned 
myself  with  national  traits  was  this:  I  wanted  to 
gather  these  Irish  traits  and  compare  them  with  Ameri¬ 
can  traits  (or  life-style) ,  so  that  from  this  compari¬ 
son  I  might  detect  flaws  in  the  American  way  of  life, 
or  in  more  relevant  terms,  in  my  own  life  style. 

My  first  day  on  the  road  was  successful.  The  entire 
morning  was  spent  wandering  through  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  which  are  south  of  Dublin.  Late  in  the 
day,  two  men  of  the  town  of  Wicklow  picked  me  up, 
one  of  which  insisted  on  being  my  host  for  the  night. 
1  accepted,  and  that  night  he  showed  me  around  the 
town,  got  me  drunk,  and  brought  me  to  a  teenage  Irish 
dance.  From  all  this  I  tasted  Irish  hospitality,  a  custom 
which,  my  host  told  me,  was  dying  out. 

Two  days  later  I  watched  a  party  of  American  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great-aunts  cluster  around  the  Blarney 
Stone,  giggling  to  make  light  their  own  physical  inca¬ 
pacities,  and  waiting  to  perform  this  ritual  —  kissing 
the  Blarney  Stone— which  has  from  overuse  and  abuse 
become  a  cliche  in  itself.  I  suppose  they  were  here 
“just  to  say  I  did  it.”  It  reminded  me  of  the  American 
institution  of  considering  an  object  not  for  its  own 
merit  but  for  its  popularity.  I  was  almost  embarrassed 
by  the  entire  scene  and  left. 

After  two  more  days  I  arrived  in  the  home  town  of 
my  grandparents  —  Milltown  Malbay.  Their  annual 
three-week  long  festival  was  going  on,  so  at  least  I 
could  look  forward  to  some  diversions  during  my  stay 
there. 

First  of  all,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  local  pub 
—heart  of  activity  in  the  town.  It  was  in  these 
pubs  that,  by  meeting  and  conversing  with  various 
characters,  I  learned  about  the  Irish  culture.  The  Irish, 
opposed  to  continental  Europeans,  actually  welcome 
American  tourists  and  treat  them  with  exceptional 
courtesy.  This  unusual  hospitality  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  Irishmen  have  American  relatives. 
This,  and  their  ability  to  chatter  freely  and  endlessly, 
make  firsutime  encounters  a  bit  easier  for  a  stranger¬ 
conscious  New  Englander  like  myself. 
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There  is  nothing  in  Ireland  which  we  would  call 
“modern.”  There  are  no  supermarkets,  no  superhigh¬ 
ways,  and  few  telephones  (one,  one-inch  thick  direc¬ 
tory  for  the  whole  of  Ireland) ,  but  most  of  all,  no 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  little  desire  for 
money  here.  For  example,  I  asked  one  of  my  relatives 
this  question:  “You  have  plenty  of  land— why  don’t 
you  buy  more  cows?” 

“Well,  then  I’d  have  to  milk  them.”  Would  that  be 
the  response  of  a  typical  American  farmer? 

From  this  obvious  lack  of  money  and  technology,  it 
naturally  would  follow  that  the  Irish  enjoy  a  culture 
substantially  different  from  our  own.  By  the  term  “dif¬ 
ferent  culture”  I  do  mean  different  in  the  sense  ot 
novelty,  i.e.,  that  the  dissimilarities  between  these  two 
cultures  could  be  translated  into  two  categories:  Amer¬ 
ica  has  invented  comic  books  and  cartoon  heroes; 
Ireland  has  invented  leprechauns,  etc.  This  is  not  'what 
I  mean  to  say.  The  difference  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  novelty  items  that  are  products  of  either  culture; 
the  difference  must  be  measured  by  the  life-style  and 
the  social  interaction  of  the  two  cultures.  Here  Amer¬ 
ica  is  exposed. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  typical  American  teen¬ 
ager  is,  in  effect,  not  “his  own  man,"’  but  common 
property.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  conduct  himself 
rationally,  but  in  a  manner  that  his  associates  approve. 
It  seems  and,  in  fact,  it  is  extremely  important  that  his 
“image”  be  favorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  body. 
Because  an  absurd  sub-society  based  on  popularity 
has  been  erected  and  sustained  by  the  American  adol¬ 
escent,  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  a  student  to  keep 
favorable  his  image  —  it  is  the  only  way  to  survive. 
Also  absurd  is  the  single  qualification  for  the  promi¬ 
nent  figures  in  this  sub-society  popularity.  The  high- 
school  student  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  his  success 
will  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  become  and  remain 
well-known  among  his  peers. 

All  this  seems  ridiculous  to  the  Irish.  They  value 
each  other  in  ideals  instead  of  images.  They  seem  to 
hold  reverent  the  qualities  of  humans  that  one  would 
find  in  moralistic  and  church  oriented  Good  vs.  Evil 
literature.  For  instance,  Irish  society  requires  everyone 
to  attend  mass  on  Sunday;  “They  would  put  it  in  the 
newspapers”  if  someone  failed.  Nevertheless,  I  found 
this  to  be  a  fairer  measurement. 

After  a  total  of  two  weeks  in  Ireland,  I  got  on  a 
plane  and  headed  towards  the  continent  for  a  four 
day  rail  road  stint.  But  that  is  another  story  altogether. 

Dennis  Delehanty 
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J^urope!  When  I  was  told  that  I  could  go  to  Europe 
for  three  weeks  during  the  summer,  I  was  in  ecs¬ 
tasy.  My  imagination  ran  wild  and  I  looked  forward 
to  my  trip,  impatiently  thinking  the  time  would 
never  come.  But  it  did  and  the  day  I  was  to  leave 
found  me  rushing  all  over  earth’s  creation  looking 
for  things  I  would  need. 

And  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  flying  over  the  Atlantic 
and  wishing  so  badly  that  I  was  home.  There  I  sat 
with  my  dad;  Dr.  Hernan  Velez,  a  friend  of  my  father; 
and  Katie,  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  to  laugh  my 
way  through  Europe,  wondering  what  these  three 
weeks  would  bring. 

London,  England!  And  I  was  to  tired  I  couldn’t 
have  cared  less.  On  the  way  into  the  city  as  I  looked 
out  the  window,  what  a  shock  it  was  to  see  people 
driving  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road.  Not  only 
does  it  make  driving  twice  as  difficult,  but  I  had  to 
look  the  opposite  way  when  crossing  the  street  or  I  was 
liable  to  be  killed.  Crazy  drivers?  Yes!  They  stop  for 
no  one!  They  just  about  caught  my  heels  as  I  leaped 
onto  the  sidewalk. 

And  being  on  the  sidewalk  is  quite  an  experience 
too.  Here  in  America  boys  have  really  long  hair  but 
you  can  usually  tell  the  boys  from  the  girls;  there , 
it’s  horrible!  After  a  while  Katie  and  I  just  shrugged 
our  shoulders,  for  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  especially  in  Picadilly  Circus,  the  center  for 
the  young.  Runaways,  drug  addicts,  thieves  and  just 
those  who  want  to  be  lost  in  a  crowd  —  they  are  all 
there. 

We  went  shopping  on  Carnaby  Street  and  King’s 
Road  in  Chelsea.  The  clothes  were  so  very  inexpen¬ 
sive,  we  could  not  help  but  spend  our  money.  The 
only  thing  that  made  Katie  and  I  wonder  is  that 
even  though  there  were  so  many  beautiful  clothes, 
the  girls  were  not  dressed  as  we  would  have  expected. 

I  saw  all  of  London— everything  one  is  supposed  to 
see,  the  good  and  the  bad  —  I  really  loved  it.  My 
impression  of  London  people?  A  person  could  walk 
down  a  London  street  stark  naked  and  no  one  would 
stop  and  stare. 

Paris,  beautiful  and  elegant.  It’s  everything  people 
say  it  is  plus  being  so  expensive  that  we  were  lucky  to 
be  able  to  afford  staying  there  four  days.  The  weather 
was  just  right— just  a  bit  windy  and  sunny.  Really 


romantic.  But  for  the  Frenchman— he  does  not  need 
atmosphere.  He  makes  his  own!  The  French  women 
are  used  to  it— men  whistling  out  of  car  windows, 
snapping  remarks,— but  Katie  and  I  were  not  ready 
for  this  “friendliness”!  When  someone  came  up  and 
tried  to  pinch  me,  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  not  too 
pleased! 

But  it’s  a  fun  city  and  there  are  lots  of  things  to  see. 
Just  walk  along  the  Seine  and  enjoy  Paris. 

Soldiers,  armed  with  rifles  and  pistols,  cold  and 
glaring,  a  city  that  is  so  dismal  and  gray  it  is  unbear¬ 
able  —  this  is  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  People,  dismal 
and  gray,  shuffle  past  quietly.  A  socialist  republic  — 
good?  I  began  to  wonder. 

Prague  itself  is  a  beautiful  city  but  because  of  what 
has  happened  I  could  feel  the  depression.  The  armed 
guards  are  not  Soviets.  No,  one  never  sees  them.  The 
soldiers  on  the  street  corners  are  Czechs  making  sure 
no  trouble  arises.  But  if  it  does,  they  are  ready. 

There  is  the  old  town  of  Prague  with  its  many  shops 
and  its  beautiful  crystal.  There  are  many  Jewish  tem¬ 
ples  and  one  in  particular  has  pictures  done  by  little 
Jewish  children  before  they  were  sent  away  to  the  con¬ 
centration  camps.  One  lady  we  met  still  bore  a  number 
branded  on  her  arm  given  to  her  at  the  camp.  She  sur¬ 
vived— those  children  did  not.  The  river  flows  through 
the  old  town,  winding  its  way  past  the  towers  and  cas¬ 
tles  of  Prague,  winding  and  winding  its  way  south. 

And  we  followed  it.  We  rented  a  car  for  a  weekend 
and  traveled  through  southern  Bohemia.  We  saw 
Czechoslovakia  the  way  it  should  be  seen.  But  even  so 
I  was  relieved  when  we  finally  left  and  . .  . 

.  .  .  went  on  to  Madrid.  Here  in  Madrid  I  was  at 
home.  I  could  speak  the  language.  So  Katie  and  I  had 
a  ball,  shopping,  walking,  and  eating.  We  again  rented 
a  car  and  this  time  went  east  toward  the  Riviera,  where 
we  spent  a  weekend  relaxing  and  swimming.  Crowds 
galore— vacation  times.  We  returned  to  Madrid,  going 
to  museums  and  to  fine  restaurants.  The  food  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  people  were  friendly  and  the  country-side 
beautiful  —  yes,  a  fantastic  place  Spain. 

On  our  way  home!  A  six  hour  stop  in  Portugal  and 
home.  No  matter  how  magnetic  a  place,  there  is  noth? 
ing  like  one’s  own  bed,  own  house,  own  food,  own 
bathroom.  Those  were  the  things  I  missed  the  most. 
It  was  an  experience— a  learning  one  if  anything,  and 
I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  the  world! 

Ruth  Vitale 
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npHis  PAST  summer,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  live  and 
travel  in  “the  other  part  of  America, ”an  experience 
I  shall  never  forget. 

For  two  or  three  days,  our  group,  the  International 
Star  Youth  Exchange  stayed  in  Miami  while  we  be¬ 
came  acquainted.  Then,  one  morning  at  2:00  a.m., 
along  with  another  student  exchange,  we  boarded  our 
flight  for  Panama. 

What  a  feeling  when  we  finally  landed  —  a  foreign 
country!  Even  at  5  a.m.,  Panama  was  warm  and  humid. 
We  passed  through  Customs  fairly  easily,  trying  our 
limited  Spanish  on  the  officials  there.  Needless  to  say, 
we  were  a  bit  surprised  when  they  smiled  and  answered 
in  English!  The  ride  into  Panama  City  is  still  distinct 
in  my  mind.  I  remember  the  gentle  rolling  hills  and 
especially  the  verdure  surrounding  us.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  people  walking  along  the  sides  of  the  road 
so  early  in  the  morning.  Later,  the  taxi  driver  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  (children  also)  were  going  to  work 
m  the  field.  Naturally,  being  United  States  citizens  in 
Panama,  we  toured  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  but  what 
really  amazed  me  was  the  fact  that  on  one  side  of  a 
street  in  Panama  City  were  slums,  while  on  the  other  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  stood  luxurious  homes,  like  palaces. 

It’s  not  right,  I  said  to  myself.  I  can  now  understand 
why  every  once  in  awhile  we  would  see  a  ‘  Yankee  Go 
Home”  sign.  Can  you  blame  these  people?  I  enjoyed 
the  fascinating  Canal  immensely.  Our  group,  which  by 
the  way,  consisted  of  twenty,  was  allowed  into  the  Con¬ 
trol  Tower  from  which  we  viewed  ships  being  raised 
and  lowered  in  the  locks. 

After  a  few  days,  we  were  again  awakened  at  an  un¬ 
godly  hour  to  meet  another  early  flight  for  Lima,  Peru. 
Although  Lima  is  near  the  equator,  it  is  situated  on  a 
high  plateau  in  the  Andes;  thus,  we  were  traveling 
from  summer  to  winter  and  had  to  dress  accord¬ 
ingly.  After  the  heat  and  humidity  of  Panama, 
we  were  more  than  glad  to  be  back  in  woolens. 
Everyone  enjoyed  shopping  in  Lima,  the  boys  as  much 
as  the  girls.  In  this  city,  one  barters.  It  is  unheard  of  to 
buy  anything  at  the  price  set  by  the  owner  of  the  shop,- 
and  although  we  know  we  were  cheated  as  it  was,  we 
bargained  and  argued  and  jumped  up  and  down  trying 
to  lower  the  prices.  Getting  used  to  sols  instead  of  dol¬ 
lars  wasn’t  as  hard  as  I  had  expected.  Approximately 
forty-three  sols  equaled  one  dollar  and  one  took  it 
from  there.  Lima  itself  was  a  beautiful  city  with  pal¬ 
aces,  plazas  and  ornate  churches.  However,  just  out¬ 
side  the  city  were  ugly  slums  where  people  literally 
lived  in  shacks  built  all  over  a  mountain  of  sand.  This 
was  poverty.  Slums  in  Panama  were  sickening  also,  but 
these  bare  hills  made  life  seem  desolate  and  hopeless! 


One  day,  yes,  in  fact  it  was  the  fourth  of  July,  we 
visited  the  ancient  Inca  ruins  of  Pachacamac.  There, 
we  saw  a  temple  of  the  sun  overlooking  the  sea.  This 
structure  was  so  old  and  barren  looking  —  it  gave  me 
an  empty  feeling.  This  sacred  place  in  the  middle  of 
absolutely  nothing!  On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  we 
saw  an  American  flag.  So,  you  say  “big  deal”  an  Amer¬ 
ican  flag.  Well,  on  the  fourth  of  July  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  an  American  flag  is  a  “big  deal.” 

The  next  day,  we  were  off  again  —  this  time  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  On  the  plane  we  met  some  Brazilian 
“Youth  for  Understanding”  students  who  were  return¬ 
ing  home  to  Sao  Paulo  after  six  months  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  time  we  had  to  say  “goodbye”  to  them, 
we  felt  as  if  we  had  known  them  for  ages.  As  we 
touched  the  ground,  they  sang  their  national  anthem 
and  cheered.  We  cheered  also  —  we  were  so  happy  for 
them.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  met  a  friendlier  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  long  time.  However,  when  we  arrived  in  Rio, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  I’ve  ever  seen,  my  im¬ 
pression  of  the  country  changed.  Maybe  it  was  because 
I  understood  very  little  Portuguese  (and  what  I  could 
comprehend  was  derived  from  my  limited  knowledge 
of  Spanish) ,  but  the  people  seemed  very  cold.  There 
were  no  smiling  faces  at  Customs  as  there  had  been  in 
Lima,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  sensed  a  feeling  of  not 
being  wanted.  Despite  this,  1  thoroughly  enjoyed  Rio. 
At  night  it  seemed  like  an  illuminated  jewel  —  just 
spectacular!  The  climate  was  warm  and  beautiful. 
Even  though  it  was  mid-winter,  we  enjoyed  the  ocean 
and  the  beaches. 

One  last  stop  before  we  reached  our  destination  — 
Buenos  Aires.  After  being  in  a  Portuguese  speaking 
country  for  four  days,  we  welcomed  hearing  Spanish 
once  again.  This  time  when  we  left  the  airport,  a  group 
of  excited  people  awaiting  a  celebrity  whole  heart- 
edly  welcome  us  to  their  country.  How  different  from 
Brazil,  I  thought.  Most  of  our  time  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
spent  shopping  and  getting  lost.  I  dont  know  what  \ve 
would  have  done  without  our  trusty  dictionary  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  policeman  that  we  were  desperately  lost 
and  confused.  What  a  feeling!  There  is  one  thing  I 
will  always  associate  with  Argentina  and  that  is  their 
delicious  steak.  One  night,  all  twenty  of  us  went  out  to 
eat  together.  One  could  actually  watch  his  steak  being 
cut  from  the  cow  and  cooked! 

At  long  last,  the  day  had  come  and  we  boarded  our 
plane  for  the  short  flight  across  the  Andes  to  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  long  last,  when  we 
landed,  there  would  be  families  waiting  for  us.  As  we 
disembarked,  we  gave  a  loud  “Viva  Chile’'’  (long  live 
Chile)  and  tried  to  dash  through  customs.  Finally,  our 
passports  were  checked  and  in  the  split  second  before  I 
stepped  over  the  threshold  into  the  Chilean  night,  I 
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thought,  I’m  going  to  be  beginning  a  new  life.  Will  I 
be  happy?  Will  I  please  my  Chilean  family?  Will  I  be 
able  to  recognize  Maud?  (She  had  stayed  with  me  two 
years  ago,  and  now  I  was  to  live  with  her.)  The  next 
thing  J  knew,  I  was  surrounded  by  “family”'  greeting 
them  as  if  I  had  known  them  all  my  life. 

The  next  morning  before  I  opened  my  eyes  I  heard 
a  “clip  clop”  of  horses  hooves  and  a  loud  whistle  from 
the  street.  Was  this  another  hotel  room?  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  realized  that  I  was  finally  in  Chile.  As  soon 
as  my  “sister”  knew  that  I  was  awake,  she  said,  “Come 
here.  I  want  to  show  you  something.”  I  looked  out  the 
window  and  saw  majestic  snowcovered  mountains 
everywhere.  She  explained  that  there  was  not  much 
snow  at  that  time  but  as  soon  as  it  rained  in  the  city, 
it  would  again  snow  in  the  mountain. 

For  breakfast,  we  had  coffee  and  toasted  bread, 
which  was  always  served  in  bed.  Around  twelve  o’clock 
we  walked  to  the  Panaderia  (bread  store)  to  purchase 
one  “kilo”  (kilogram)  of  bread.  This  bread  was  like 
a  roll  of  French  bread  and  just  as  much  a  part  of  every 
meal  as  was  the  wine.  Dinner,  the  main 
meal,  was  served  every  day  at  two  o’clock  and  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  courses  and  coffee  afterwards.  (The 
first  course  usually  being  a  leafy  salad,  then  meat  and 
potatoes  which  were  followed  by  soup.)  Eating  seemed 
to  be  an  important  part  of  life  in  Chile.  The  afternoon 
meal  usually  finished  at  three,  but  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  everyone  “took  onces,”  which  amounted  to  a 
five  o’clock  tea. 

All  afternoon,  I  had  been  hearing  suggestions  of  a 
fiesta  (party)  in  the  neighborhood.  After  nine  o’clock 
supper  (three  courses  again) ,  we  finally  left  for  the 
party.  This  was  my  first  chance  to  meet  Chileans  out¬ 
side  of  my  “family,”  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  they 
would  react  to  a  “gringo”  (an  uncomplimentary  name 
which  Latin  Americans  have  attached  to  us) .  It  didn’t 
take  me  long  to  realize  that  I  was  welcome.  At  the  door, 
I  was  greeted  with  a  typical  embrayo  (hug  —  this  took 
me  a  while  to  get  used  to,  but  now,  I  miss  it).  That 
night,  everyone  was  considerate  and  tried  to  include 
me  in  their  conversations,  but  just  how  much  can  a 
person  learn  in  one  day?  Needless  to  say,  I  was  relieved 
when  one  of  my  “norteamericana”  friends,  Mary  Ann 
arrived  at  the  door.  Although  we  didn’t  speak  much 
English,  it  was  a  comfort  to  be  together  again.  We  tried 
to  talk  with  the  people,  making  terrible  mistakes  but 
learning  so  fast  we  didn’t  know  what  was  happening. 
The  first  phrases  I  learned  were  “Are  you  hungry?” 
“Are  you  bored?”  “Would  you  like  some  Piscola?”'  (a 
popular  beverage  among  both  adults  and  teenagers) . 
At  twelve,  Mary  Ann,  unfortunately  had  to  leave,  and 
I  was  on  my  own.  After  about  an  hour,  I  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  people  and  one  of  the  boys 
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(men  actually,  I  suppose,  but  in  Chile,  everyone  seems 
to  be  a  teenager)  began  asking  the  inevitable  questions: 
“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Viet  Nam  War?”  “How 
do  you  feel  about  the  racial  problems  in  the  U.S.”  “Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  Moon  program?”’  At  this  point,  I 
began  to  realize  that  Spanish  was  more  than  a  list  of 
conjugations  from  a  text-book.  With  the  help  of  Maud, 
I  gave  my  opinions  on  these  matters  and  by  2:30  a.m. 
was  completely  exhausted.  I  wasn’t  finished  yet.  To 
these  questions  I  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  but  I 
almost  swooned  over  the  next  —  “What  are  your  opin¬ 
ions  of  Latin  lovers?”  “Why  aren’t  the  ‘Yankees’  as  af¬ 
fectionate  as  we  Latins?”  Just  how  does  a  person 
answer  questions  like  these?  I  sincerely  doubt  I  could 
even  answer  them  in  English,  never  mind  in  another 
language.  That  night  seemed  to  be  like  an  initiation 
for  me— part  farce,  part  nightmare.  From  then  on,  I 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  society;  in  fact, 
sometimes  I  began  to  think  I  was  a  Chilean. 

The  next  two  weeks,  to  my  delight,  happened  to  be 
winter  vacation.  The  days  were  warm  and  clear  and 
we  enjoyed  them  to  the  fullest.  Finally  vacation  ended 
and  with  it  ended  the  beautiful  weather.  It  rained  for 
two  or  three  days  and  the  temperature  dropped  to 
about  40°F. 

In  Chile,  the  coldness  is  magnified  by  two  factors: 
the  dampness  and  the  lack  of  central  heating  in  the 
schools  and  homes;  but  life  goes  on,  under  piles  of 
woolens  and  coats. 

The  schools  in  Santiago  were  enclosed  by  walls  and 
consisted  of  two  or  three  classroom  buildings  built 
around  a  courtyard.  At  one  end  of  the  courtyard  was 
a  small  store  where  students  bought  pastries  and  coffee 
between  classes.  (Teachers  change  classes  rather  than 
the  students.) 

Finally  one  Sunday  morning  I  awoke,  slightly  drowsy 
from  another  late  party,  and  realized  that  this  would 
be  my  last  day.  We  took  “onces”  at  a  neighbor’s  house 
and  then  it  was  time  for  the  farewells.  The  Spanish 
text  says  that  “adios”  means  goodbye,  but  in  Chile  it 
means  a  permanent  farewell.  I  can  still  remember  the 
astonished  look  a  friend  gave  me  the  first  day  when  I 
told  her  “adios,”  but  this  afternoon  I  could  not  force 
myself  to  use  the  word. 

A  few  hours  later  in  the  crowded  airport,  our 
“group”  was  together  again  preparing  for  another 
flight.  We  all  said  our  tearful  goodbyes  to  our  Chilean 
families  and  crowded  toward  the  gate.  I  looked  back 
once  and  stepped  over  the  threshold  into  the  night.  It 
was  over  —  I  was  leaving  a  people  and  a  country  I 
loved  almost  as  much  as  my  own  —  but  I  was  going 
home  again. 
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ELECTION  TIME 

Bernice  Burke 

^j^NCE  upon  a  time  an  election  was  held  in  the  barely 
civilized  country  known  as  the  “Stated  Units.”  It 
was  the  time  for  the  final  choice  between  the  Ewe’s 
party  candidate,  Humphrey  Camel,  who  voiced  pro¬ 
mockingbird  sentiments,  and  the  Ram’s  party  candi¬ 
date,  Dicky  Bird,  a  well-known  advocate  of  peaceful 
force.  Once  the  registered  sheep  had  cast  their  ballots, 
the  votes  were  counted  and  Dicky  Bird  was  declared 
a  winner.  The  new  chief  executor’s  aides  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  because  they  were  afraid  that  Gorge  Wal¬ 
rus  might  have  picked  up  a  few  of  the  votes  from  be¬ 
hind  his  white-hooded  vulture  attitude.  He  was,  after 
all,  pretty  close  to  the  subject,  having  sat  right  next  to 
one  of  the  ballot  boxes! 

As  was  the  custom,  Dicky  Bird  rose  to  give  his  accep¬ 
tance  speech  amid  cheers  and  shouts  of  joy  from  the 
sheep.  He  began  with  calls  to  “join  his  team”  and  “look 
ahead  with  the  Ram’s  Party”  and  “help  a  new  era  in 
government.”  The  sheep  loved  all  this  and  applauded 
every  pause.  Dicky  Bird  went  on  to  ridicule  his  oppon¬ 
ent  Humphrey  Camel  for  his  attention  to  the  calls  of 
the  mockingbirds,  a  minority  segment  actively  expos¬ 
ing  hypocrisies.  One  division  of  these  crusaders  criti¬ 
cized  and  worked  to  correct  faults,  the  second  criticized 
and  worked  to  destroy  faults;  but  both  were  dumped 
together  along  with  the  rest  of  Dicky  Bird’s  opposers 
into  the  worn  out  mold  of  heretics  and  destruction- 
ists.  Bringing  his  wife  Cat,  and  daughters  Cooly 
and  Fisha  from  the  rear  of  the  crowd  of  dignitaries  on 
the  stage,  Dicky  Bird  made  several  pledges:  one,  he 
promised  that  as  a  former  sheep  himself,  he  would 
bring  peace;  and  two,  that  there  would  be  love  and 
harmony  as  well  as  a  policeman  on  every  corner  to  har¬ 
ass  the  passing  mockingbirds. 

Dicky  Bird  had  just  finished  speaking  when  a  gigan¬ 
tic  whirlwind  sprang  up  bringing  with  it  swirling 
masses  of  old  newspapers.  Before  any  of  the  sheep  or 
dignitaries  could  move,  they  were  smothered  in  an 
avalanche  of  Dicky  Bird’s  campaign  promises,  cartoons, 
predictions,  interviews,  and  posters  from  the  recently 
completed  race  for  chief  executor.  The  mockingbirds, 
however,  were  unharmed  due  to  their  sharpened  re¬ 
flexes.  Each  one  grabbed  a  protecting  coat  of  re¬ 
juvenated  plastic  made  of  equal  parts  of  Justice,  Unity, 
and  Equality.  By  using  their  heads  and  keeping  open 
minds,  the  mockingbirds  were  saved  to  carry  on  their 
battle  of  enlightenment. 

Moral:  “Follow  the  Leader”  isn’t  always  a  child’s 
game! 
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HIS  OWN  WORLD 


Beverly  Hassan 


]L5ack  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  over  and  over 
again  moves  an  old  black  rocking  chair.  The  de¬ 
sign  once  colorful  and  bright  on  the  chairback  has 
been  worn  and  faded  away.  As  it  rigidly  moves  ovei 
the  wooden  floor,  it  strikes  a  loose  board  which  eerily 
creaks.  The  room  is  large  but  hardly  decorated.  Its 
ceiling  is  high,  and  hanging  in  the  middle  is  a  dimmed 
light.  The  globe  is  filled  with  dead  bugs.  Tom,  brit¬ 
tle  paper  hangs  on  the  cracked  walls.  The  door  is 
ajar,  and  a  breeze  blows  in.  The  dark  blue  curtains 
oq  the  room’s  only  window  flutter.  There  is  a  single 
bed,  a  night  lamp  in  one  corner,  and  a  small  kitchen 

in  the  other. 

Alton  Bradley  sits  there,  gazing  upon  the  outdoors. 
He  is  uninterested  but  very  aware  of  the  problems 
existing  beyond  his  window.  He  lives  alone  and  is 
employed  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 

City. 

He  is  a  frail-structured  man,  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  most  definitely  has  an  inferiority 
complex  engendered  from  his  attitudes  and  feelings 
toward  life  and  its  offerings. 

As  a  child,  whenever  invited  to  attend  a  party, 
school  function,  or  any  type  of  social  gathering,  he 
bitterly  refused.  Following  his  many  denials,  such  op¬ 
portunities  arose  no  more.  People  now  didn’t  want 


Alton  any  more  than  he  wanted  them.  Now  a  full 
grown  man,  he  continues  these  demented  patterns  of 
thinking.  Alton  goes  on  unnoticed. 

Foolishly  he  views  the  world  and  its  people  to  be  a 
wretched  place  of  cruel  animals.  As  he  grows  older,  he 
sees  the  world  becoming  more  violent  and  cold.  He 
proceeds  to  have  little  if  nothing  to  do  with  his  coun¬ 
try. 

His  rigid,  blank  brown  eyes  represent  two  doors 
offering  a  passageway  into  a  psychotic  mind,  a  mind 
which  reveals  unreal,  exaggerated  and  unfair  thoughts 
of  the  existing  surroundings.  Mutilated  and  strange 
pictures  of  the  world  are  created.  Planted  in  his 
thoughts  is  a  land  of  eternal  war  and  competition. 
Chaos  seems  to  be  everywhere. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  hate  surges  though  his 
heart.  As  he  ages,  the  world  becomes  more  and  more 
distant  to  him.  He  has  formed  his  own  society  where 
he  will  not  find  himself  pleasing,  impressing,  or  aiding 
anyone  or  anything. 

But  why  does  he  react  this  way?  Why  does  he  com¬ 
pletely  withdraw  from  a  world  which  can  be  so  real, 
beautiful,  and  fine?  No  one  really  knows  or  will  ever 
know.  No  one  will  ever  know  Alton  Bradley.  Back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  over  and  over  again  moves 
an  old  black  rocking  chair. 


UP  TO  INDIFFERENCE 


Joanne  D’Alcomo 


A  bandoned  leaves  fall  from  branches  as  an  autumn 
wind  pats  cheeks  in  the  placid  blueness  of  a  ten 
o’clock  sky.  The  morning  sun  tumbles  on  faces,  anx¬ 
ious,  unbothered,  or  stern. 

Regimented  red  bricks  form  the  confronting  struc¬ 
ture.  A  growth  of  gnarled  vines  of  ivy  hugs  a  corner, 
and  a  bold  print,  blue  and  white  sign  names  the  build- 
ing. 

Hinges  protest  as  a  solid,  wooden  door  is  roughly 
opened  to  reveal  a  narrow  corridor  ending  with  a 
curved  counter  manned  by  a  uniform.  Eyes  blink 
frantically  in  an  effort  to  adjust  to  the  dimness. 

Like  plasticene  figures  the  Young  People  are  moved 
to  the  desk,  and  a  uniform  scribbles  in  a  ledger.  A 
lumnious  bowl  that  might  once  have  held  cereal,  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  ceiling  and  casts  a  dismal  hue. 


Dark,  throat-like  passages  can  be  seen  through 
gaping  doorways  at  right  and  left.  The  Young  People 
prey  press  together  for  protection  against  the  blue- 
suited  predator.  They  are  inducted  into  the  building's 
own. 

They  proceed  down  the  dark  throats  which  are  lit 
only  by  the  shine  of  brass  buttons  on  the  Blue. 
Hostile,  blank,  cement  walls  and  aligned  metal  poles 
that  are  cold  to  the  touch,  explain  their  adjacent 
chambers.  Their  shade  of  grey  has  been  dulled  by  in¬ 
difference. 

Inside,  short,  narrow  cots  threaten  sleep,  while  an 
enamel,  font-like  vessel  feigns  a  lavatory. 

Terse  forms  maneuver  them  into  cells.  They  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  forbidding  floor,  and  sweaty  hands 
make  a  furrow  for  their  faces  as  their  minds  wish  for 
an  up. 
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LAST  MINUTE  MEMO 

Robert  MacFce 


Winter  Reflector 


July  23,  1992 

Memo  to  Dr.  Samuel  Crawford:  Urgent! 

|R.  Crawford,  this  is  Jonathon.  By  the  time  you 
hear  this  I  will  probably  no  longer  exist.  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  I’m  going  to  be  destroyed  and  by  whom. 
I  have  discovered  that  your  partner.  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams,  isn’t  human.  I  don’t  know  where  he’s  from  or 
what  kind  of  being  he  is,  but  he  knows  of  my  discovery 
and  he  will  destroy  me  to  protect  himself. 

I  first  detected  something  odd  about  the  professor 
when  I  had  accidentally  spilled  a  vial  of  acid  on  his 
arm.  The  cloth  was  deteriorated  badly,  but  his  arm 
appeared  untouched.  He  said  he  was  lucky,  that  the 
acid  barely  hit  his  arm;  but  I  know  that  if  that  had 
happened  to  me  or  to  anyone  else,  I  would  be  minus 
one  arm. 

Another  thing  happened  that  confirmed  my  sus¬ 
picions.  I  was  setting  up  the  X-ray  machine  when  I 
accidentally  hit  the  “on”  button.  The  professor  was 
standing  directly  in  front  of  the  machine.  I  hadn’t 
noticed  it  for  another  five  minutes  —  long  enough  to 
kill  any  human  being.  Yet,  the  professor  merely  car¬ 
ried  on  with  his  work.  I  figured  that  possibly  he 
wasn’t  in  direct  contact  with  the  rays  for  a  long 
enough  period,  but  I  decided  to  follow  him  after 
work  in  case  of  a  delayed  reaction. 

At  approximately  six-thirty  he  left.  I  followed  from 
a  short  distance  behind.  Suddenly,  he  turned  off  the 
road  toward  an  open  field.  It  was  dusk,  but  I  could 
still  see.  I  got  out  of  the  car  and  followed.  There  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Suddenly  his  body 
began  to  glow,  then  disappear.  Seconds  later,  he 
reappeared.  I  turned  and  ran  for  the  car.  No  sooner 
had  I  come  within  ten  feet  of  the  car  when  a  bluish 
light  disintegrated  it.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the 
laboratory.  I’m  positive  the  professor  is  after  me.  I’m 
here  in  the  laboratory  now,  but  God  only  knows  how 
much  time  I’ve  got  left.  Wait!  There’s  someone  in 
the  corridor.  He’s  at  the  door!  The  door’s  opening! 
He’s  got  some  strange  sort  of  gun.  For  the  love  of 
God,  somebody  help  me!  Please!  Noooooo  .  .  .  !” 

“Sorry  I  had  to  do  that,  Jonathon,  but  I  couldn’t 
let  you  tell  anyone  about  me.  You  were  right  you 
know,  but  you’ll  never  tell  anyone.  As  far  as  you’re 
concerned,  you  never  existed.  You  just  disappeared. 
Of  course,  your  memo  to  the  good  doctor  will  never 
reach  him,  but  it  was  a  valiant  effort,  Jonathon. 
Goodbye,  wherever  you  are.” 

1970 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SPEECH 

Kenneth  Patterson 


My  fellow  Americans: 

“JpHE  time  in  which  we  live  is  a  time  of  great 

decisions.  During  the  next  election,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  insure  a  bright  and  prosperous  future  for  the 
generations  to  come.  It  is  with  this  air  of  concern  that 
I  ask  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  help  elect  me  sewer 
commissioner  of  Nurnville,  Wyoming. 

I  believe  that  I  am  singularly  qualified  for  this  most 
authoritative  post.  I  received  a  degree  in  advanced 
plumbing  and  bill  collecting  from  the  Midwest  Col¬ 
lege  of  Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Political  Science.  I 
also  come  with  the  highest  recommendations  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chester  A.  Bland,  professor  of  master  plumbing 
at  Midwest.  Having  served  the  community  of  Nun> 
ville  as  'Fence  Viewer,  dog  catcher,  and  Magistrate  of 
Foreign  Trade,  I  feel  I  have  every  right  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  try  to  obtain  the  most  powerful  post  of  all, 
that  of  Sewer  Commissioner. 

My  worthy  opponent  has  called  for  my  disclosure  of 
my  policy  intentions,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
crisis  in  Southeast  Nurnville,  where  a  commitment  has 
been  made  to  build  a  new  treatment  plant.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  point  clear  at  this  time.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  make  any  announcements  at  present  in  regard 
to  this  subject  which  would  tend  to  jeopardize  the 


delicate  negotiations  now  in  progress  to  award  the  con¬ 
tract  for  this  plant.  Other  than  this,  I  shall  try  to  make 
my  policies  well  known. 

My  maxims  for  the  administration  of  this  post  are 
few  but  meaningful.  I  intend  to  run  a  tight  sewer  sys¬ 
tem.  I  intend  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  system,  despite  my  small  annual  sal¬ 
ary  of  $50,000.  Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  I  will 
not  allow  any  room  for  bribes  or  graft  in  my  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  short,  I  intend  to  run  a  clean  sewer  system. 

It  is  most  gratifying  for  an  old  politician  such  as  me 
to  see  so  many  of  you  taking  an  interest  in  your  gov¬ 
ernment.  You  must  realize,  however,  that  it  is  your 
privilege  and  responsibility  to  elect  the  man  most  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  post.  I  am  confident  you  will  make  the 
right  choice.  It  will  be  a  triumphant  day  for  all  when 
I  ride  down  Main  Street  in  the  Inaugural  Parade  atop 
tractor  number  four  as  the  victor  of  a  difficult  cam¬ 
paign  and  holder  of  an  even  more  difficult  job. 

In  dosing,  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  A  liberal,  self-sufficient,  and  independent 
system  makes  no  enemies,  serves  its  constituents  well, 
and  gains  the  admiration  of  all.  Think  about  it. 

Thank  You. 


THE  SNAKE  WHO  HAD  A  PROBLEM 

Richard  Herman 


^~j^NE  very  hot  summer  day  as  Simon,  a  very  pas¬ 
sive  snake,  was  crawling  along  his  merry  way, 
he  came  to  a  clearing  where  a  group  of  the  other 
forest  animals  were  lying  around.  It  was  so  hot  that 
they  did  not  feel  like  doing  anything  active;  just 
sitting  around  being  bored  was  satisfactory  for  them 
on  a  day  like  this.  Simon  was  new  to  these  parts  so 
he  decided  that  he  would  make  some  new  friends. 
He  squirmed  his  way  into  the  group  and  introduced 
himself.  Freddie  Fox,  being  a  bit  under  the  weather, 
was  a  mean  one  to  begin  with.  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  chance  to  liven  up  the  day.  He  spoke  first  and 
asked  Simon  if  he  intended  to  stay  around  here. 
Upon  Simon’s  affirmation,  he  stood  up  and  said,  “We 
don’t  want  anyone  around  our  place  who  can’t  even 
stand  up!  Do  we,  fellas?”  Looking  up  to  Freddie  as 
their  leader,  they  all  concurred  without  hesitation. 
Simon  asked  him  what  he  had  to  do  to  be  allowed  to 
take  residence  here.  Freddie  gave  it  some  thought  and 
decided  that  he  and  the  other  animals  would  all  eat 


lunch  and  be  back  in  an  hour.  Upon  their  return 
Simon  would  have  to  be  standing  up  straight  or  be 
driven  out.  At  that  all  the  animals  left.  Simon  gave 
it  a  few  tries,  but  it  was  no  use— he  could  not  do  it. 
Then  he  heard  someone  call  to  him  from  up  in  a  tree. 
It  was  a  huge  spider  who  was  coming  down  on  his 
web.  The  spider  said  to  Simon,  “I’ve  seen  Freddie 
give  the  business  to  all  the  newcomers,  but  I 
think  I  can  help  you  get  by  this  initiation  oka) .  I 
will  tie  my  web  around  your  neck  and  hoist  you  up 
until  it  appears  that  you  are  standing  on  your  tail. 
The  web  is  so  thin  that  no  one  can  see  it,  but  it  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  you.”  Simon  agreed  to  the 
plan  and  allowed  the  spider  to  tie  the  web  around 
his  neck  so  tight  that  it  was  choking  him.  When  the 
spider  raised  him  up,  he  could  not  breathe  and 
choked  to  death  as  the  spider  laughed  and  brought 
him  up  to  his  web  and  devoured  poor  Simon. 

Moral;  You  can’t  get  anywhere  in  this  world  un¬ 
less  you  can  stand  on  your  own  two  feet. 
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TO  BE  A  HERO 

Debbie  Watson 


new  day  was  beginning  as  the  first  rays  of  light 
peeped  out  over  the  eastern  horizon.  To  Cpl. 
John  McClinton,  who  was  sitting  in  a  box-like  structure 
lined  with  bags  of  sand,  the  sunrise  was  one  of  nature’s 
most  spectacular  shows.  The  warm  light  shed  by  the 
golden  rays  made  the  mountainous  and  uninhabited 
land  seem  almost  friendly.  As  Johnny  sat  at  his  watch 
he  thought  pensively  of  his  family  so  far  away,  and  that 
special  girl  patiently  waiting  for  him.  He  wrote  when¬ 
ever  he  could,  for  spare  time  was  scarce.  Most  of 
his  letters  were  concerned  with  his  ambition  to  be  a 
hero.  How  proud  his  parents  and  girl  would  be  when 
he  received  that  medal.  This  dream  was  his  one  con¬ 
solation  and  often  helped  to  ease  the  loneliness  he 
felt,  exiled  in  the  forbidden  land. 

Today  Johnny  was  going  to  set  out  on  his  first 
mission,  his  first  real  encounter  with  danger  since  his 
arrival  a  month  ago.  It  was  rumored  that  the  enemy 
had  infiltrated  the  lines  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  camp.  A  company  of  men  were  to  investigate 
and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  enemy  and  drive  them  back. 
About  an  hour  later,  dressed  in  green  and  laden  down 
with  weapons  and  ammunitions,  the  soldiers  made 
their  way  through  the  tangled,  unhealthy  growth. 
Hours  passed;  to  Johnny  it  seemed  like  days.  The 
sun  beat  down  unmercifully;  and  the  temperature 
rose,  passing  the  120  degree  mark.  Everyone  grew  quiet 
as  they  entered  the  infiltrated  area. 

Using  trees  and  bushes  for  camouflage,  the  soldiers 
gradually  worked  their  way  to  a  point  where  they  could 
see  the  muzzle  of  a  machine  gun  protruding  from  the 
thick  growth.  There  was  a  loud  noise  and  the  monster 
of  a  gun  instantaneously  came  to  life.  Bullets  began 
to  fly  from  both  sides,  whizzing  just  over  Johnny’s  head. 
The  sun  finally  slipped  below  the  horizon  and  an  ex¬ 
hausting  day  of  combat  was  over.  Johnny  and  his 
comrades  retreated  a  short  distance  and  set  up  camp. 
A  calm  tranquility  rested  over  the  war-tom  land, 
but  John’s  ears  still  rung  from  the  constant  firing. 
He  assumed  that  after  a  few  battles,  one  got  used  to  the 
incessant  roar.  He  was  finally  overcome  by  extreme 
fatigue  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Sunrise  inevitably  came,  the  beginning  of  another 
day.  Johnny  wondered  what  was  in  store  for  today  as 
he  prepared  for  it.  He  prayed  that  the  night  had  taken 
away  the  horrid  monster,  but  it  was  there  and  ready  for 
action.  The  day  dragged  on  and  Johnny  saw  his  com¬ 
rades  one  by  one  drop  to  the  ground,  limp  and  motion¬ 
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less.  To  Johnny,  the  battle  field  looked  like  a  hell 
on  earth.  The  number  of  dead  and  injured  was  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  and  the  ammunition  supply  was  run¬ 
ning  low.  There  was  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  / 
retreat.  Johnny  did  not  retreat  with  the  others.  Instead, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  he  remained,  alone,  to  face 
the  dreaded  monster. 

His  good  sense  told  him  that  it  was  absurd  even 
to  think  that  a  solitary  person  could  demolish  such  a 
powerful  weapon.  His  sense  of  duty  told  him  that  his 
mission  was  to  destroy,  and  destroy  he  must.  Destiny 
had  called  him  and  he  must  answer.  He  tried  to  wipe 
out  the  faces  of  his  friends,  filled  with  agony  as  death 
approached,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Never  could  the 
ghastly  scene  be  forgotten,  never. 

He  crept  up  as  close  to  die  gun  as  possible  and 
waited  for  the  right  moment  to  come.  He  began  to 
sweat  profusely  and  each  sound,  no  matter  how  small, 
sounded  like  thunder  to  his  ears.  Then,  before  he 
could  stop  himself,  he  ran  into  the  clearing.  Sudden¬ 
ly  his  heart  stopped  hammering,  his  mind  became 
perfectly  clear  and  all  fear  fled  from  him.  Johnny 
threw  the  grenade,  which  was  in  his  hands,  with  all 
his  might  into  the  bushes.  There  was  a  sharp  rat-tat 
and  an  ear-shattering  uproar  that  shook  the  earth,  and 
a  blinding  flash  of  light  that  lit  up  the  sky. 

Then  what  followed  was  a  strange,  stark  silence. 
The  rest  of  the  company,  who  had  heard  the  blast,  ad¬ 
vanced  quickly  but  cautiously  to  the  battleground. 
Where  the  machine  gun  had  once  been,  there  was  a 
gaping  hole.  A  search  of  the  area  found  not  a  soul 
alive.  One  soldier,  as  the  company  was  about  to  de¬ 
part,  found  a  buddy  tag  marked  Cpl.  John  McClinton. 
The  name  sounded  familiar  to  the  soldier.  Oh,  yes,  now 
he  remembered.  McClinton  was  the  new  addition  to 
the  company.  Shame  he  was  killed  first  time  around. 
But,  that  was  the  misfortunes  of  war,  just  too  many 
bullets  flying.  The  soldier  slipped  the  tag  into  his 
pocket  and  marched  on. 

When  they  returned  to  the  camp,  no  one  quite 
knew  how  the  gun  had  been  destroyed.  A  report  was 
made  of  the  missing,  with  Cpl.  John  McClinton’s  name 
included.  Telegrams  offering  the  government’s  con¬ 
dolences  were  sent  out  to  the  families  of  the  missing. 
One  afternoon  a  telegram  was  delivered  to  the  Mc¬ 
Clinton  residence.  It  read  very  simply:  Cpl.  John 
McClinton,  killed  in  action. 
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PUELLA 

Chris  Frazee 


rjpHERE  is  somthing  sharply  unsettling  about  the 
nights  in  Massachusetts  in  the  time  of  year  when 
autumn  heaves  its  last  spasmodic  breaths  and  unleash¬ 
es  the  first  icy  rains  of  the  angry  winter;  some  spectral, 
indefinable  trace  of  an  unnerving  element  pervades 
the  New  Englander’s  lonely  soul.  For  the  stoics,  this 
element  is  lost,  extinguished  ere  it  begins  by  eastern 
reserve  and  skepticism.  Others,  however,  are  touched 
in  varying  degrees  by  this  atmosphere. 

Such  was  the  time  of  year,  such  the  conditions,  upon 
one  dismal  evening  when  I  took  my  customary  walk 
before  bedtime..  It  had  long  been  my  inclination  to 
take  these  short  jaunts  before  retiring.  This  night 
seemed  different  only  in  the  respects  that  it  was, 
first,  unseasonably  warm;  and,  second,  considerably 
further  into  the  evening  than  was  usual  when  I  ven¬ 
tured  out. 

Having,  however,  endured  my  limit  of  the  irritating 
presence  of  company  and  family,  and  wearying  of  the 
confinement  of  civilized  enclosure,  I  disregarded 
the  time  and  fled  the  womb. 

Although  seeming  to  be  wandering  aimlessly,  I  was, 
as  always,  bending  my  footsteps,  outrageously  clamor¬ 
ous  in  the  abysmal  silence  of  the  night,  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  pattern  which  led  me  to  the  destination  I  invari¬ 
ably  chose. 

“Chose”  is  perhaps  the  improper  term.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that,  by  some  omnipotent,  yet  latent  instinct, 
I  arrived  without  exception  on  these  constitutionals 
at  the  sea’s  edge.  There  has  always  been,  to  man,  an 
atmosphere  of  omnicorporeality  surrounding  the 
beckoning  Mother  of  Life,  always  an  air  of  home¬ 
coming,  a  sense  of  long-awaited  return  to  the  original 
embryonic  environment. 

Such  were  my  feelings  as  I  sat,  windblown  but  un¬ 
chilled,  upon  the  high  knuckle  of  a  breaker  which  pro¬ 
truded  from  the  shore,  disturbingly  like  a  pointing 
finger.  Pointing  to  what?  The  sea  itself?  Some  unseen 
islandic  paradise?  Perhaps,  to  some  purgatorial  land 
of  blackness  and  death?  Who  can  tell? 

At  any  event,  I  perched  there,  moodily  following 
the  chronocyclegraphic  motion  of  the  waves,  meditat¬ 
ing  on  the  depths  to  which  I  had  sunk  in  sin,  and 
drenching  myself  in  self-pity  that  had  been  my  most 
prominent  vice  since  the  heart-rending,  yet  strangely 
nostalgic,  affair  of  a  year  before.  Then  I  felt  the 
sensation  one  feels,  that  barely  discernable  tickling 
along  the  spine,  when  one  becomes  suddenly  aware 
he  is  no  longer  alone.  lor  a  moment,  I  sat  upright, 
rigid,  staring  dumbly  ahead  into  nothingness.  Then, 
with  a  conscious  effort,  1  stood  and  turned  suddenly. 

I  was  taken  back,  totally  unprepared  for  the  vision 
my  befogged  eyes  beheld. 
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There,  standing  serenely  not  six  feet  from  me, 
stood  the  most  astonishingly  beautiful  girl  I  believe 
I  have  ever  gazed  upon.  Her  visage— how  shall  I  des¬ 
cribe  it?  Her  appearance  was  so  radiant,  so  bewitching- 
ly  ravishing,  that  for  fully  three  minutes,  I  stood, 
spellbound,  drinking  it  in.  Her  presence  came  upon 
me  so  suddenly,  so  rapturously,  that  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  sensation  of  being  dropped  abruptly 
into  icy  water. 

Her  hair  was  more  ebon  than  the  dark  sky  above  us, 
yet  it  fairly  glowed  with  an  almost  unnatural  lustre. 
Framed  by  this  black  drapery,  which  extended  in 
flowing  waves  to  her  waist,  was  the  most  incredibly 
beautiful  and  tranquil  countenance  I  could  possibly 
dream  of  beholding.  Her  skin  was  like  pearl  in  white¬ 
ness,  her  complexion  magnificently  without  flaw.  Her 
figure,  covered  but  not  hidden  by  a  translucent, 
gossamer  gown,  was  almost  painfully  perfect.  Her  legs, 
revealed  by  the  presumptuous  wind  that  stole  their 
covering,  were  twin  shafts  of  perfect  symmetry  and 
grace,  descending  from  curving  hips  to  evenly  formed, 
sandaled  feet. 

Then  I  gazed  upon  her  eyes. 

Except  for  the  movement  of  her  gown,  whipping 
wildly  in  the  rising  wind,  she  could,  up  to  then,  have 
been  a  statue,  a  creation,  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
some  Michelangelo,  set  somehow  upon  the  rocks  before 
me. 

But  those  eyes!  Oh,  my  friend,  you  could  not  believe 
the  brightness  and  heat  of  the  flame  that  burned 
silently  in  those  ebon  jewels:  I  was  electrified.  No,  I 
shall  be  truthful;  I  was  terrified.  Surely  this  could  not 
be  real.  Such  beauty,  such  flame,  could  not  possibly 
exist  outside  of  paradise!  Yet,  no  matter  how  hard  I 
blinked  or  squinted,  there  she  remained,  with  a  mad¬ 
deningly  whimsical  and  amused  half-smile  upon  her 
lips.  Then,  her  voice,  a  symphony  of  melodious  har¬ 
monic  tones,  broke  shockingly  upon  the  air. 

Here  I  wish  to  add  something  which  did  not  occur 
to  me  until  now. 

When  she  was  silent,  both  at  first  and  during  all  the 
time  she  was  with  me  that  night,  whenever  she  wasn’t 
speaking,  the  wind  was  howling  in  wild  fury,  drowning 
all  lesser  sounds.  But,  when  she  spoke,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  all  I  could  hear  was  her  voice,  the  only  sound  in  a 
silent  universe.  The  most  alarming  characteristic  of 
that  voice,  however,  was  that  it  sounded,  not  like  a  sin¬ 
gle  voice,  but  two  or  three  at  once  all  of  harmonious 
but  different  tones,  as  if  one  single  tonal  quality  was 
insufficient  for  one  such  as  her.  It  rang  almost  chill-" 
ingly  in  my  ears. 

“You  are  Trevers.”  It  was  not  a  query,  but  a  state¬ 
ment,  made  as  if  to  preclude  any  denial  of  this  fact. 
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“You  are  Trevers,”  she  repeated. 

“Yes— yes,  I— I’m  Damon  Trevers,’’  I  managed, 
swallowing. 

“You  are  Damon  Trevers.”  A  glint  of  satisfaction 
registered  in  her  voice  as  she  affirmed  it. 

“Who  are  you?”  I  had  almost  asked,  “What.” 

“I  have  many  names  .  .  .  ,”  this  almost  wistfully; 
then,  with  sudden  decisiveness  “Call  me— call  me 
Venus.” 

“Venus,”  I  repeated  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

“Do  you  find  it  incongruous?”  she  asked  mischievi- 
ously,  twirling  slowly  before  me,  arms  extended  lightly 
away  from  her  sides. 

My  voice  grated  in  my  throat.  “I— assure  you.  It’s 
most  fitting,  but— but,  I  mean,  who  are  you?  What— ” 

She  held  up  a  slender  hand  for  silence. 

“Why  worry  about  that?”  Suddenly  with  a  little 
laugh,  she  turned  and  fled  toward  the  shore,  calling 
to  me  over  her  shoulder. 

“Catch  mel” 

Filled  with  wonder  though  I  was,  I  gamely  took 
after  her.  Those  graceful  legs  were  capable  of  incred¬ 
ible  speed.  I  pursued  her  down  the  shoreline,  running 
just  behind  her  at  the  water’s  edge,  her  laughter  ring¬ 
ing  in  my  ears  like  the  sound  of  one  of  those  glass 
tinkling  devices  that  shake  and  laugh  in  a  breeze. 

Finally,  I  overcame  her  and  we  fell  together  in  the 
soft,  dark  sand.  She  struggled  softly  for  a  moment, 
almost  as  if  in  slow  motion,  then  became  still. 

Hours  later,  I  raised  my  head;  and,  gazing  across 
her  passive  form,  I  send  my  eyes  down  the  beach  where 
the  chase  had  occurred.  It  seemed  like  years  ago.  Then 
I  froze.  In  the  dim  light  of  a  long  time  ago,  I  hadn’t 
noticed  the  chilling  thing  I  now  saw.  I  rose,  being 
careful  not  to  disturb  her  sleeping  figure,  and  walked 
slowly  along  the  shoreline  to  reaffirm  what  my  eyes 
had  unwillingly  told  me. 

There,  in  the  soft,  moist  sand  that  had  been  at  the 
tide’s  edge  before,  I  saw  footprints.  No,  there  was  no 
mistake.  These  were  mine,  here,  with  the  deep  impres¬ 
sion  of  my  boot  heel  to  distinguish  them.  But— that 
was  all!  Mine  were  the  only  footprints  on  that  entire 
stretch  of  beach! 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  trace  of  a  cold  chill  in  the  air, 
and  she  was  beside  me,  arm  hooked  through  mine, 
looking  up  at  me  with  that  wistful  but  terrifyingly 
consuming  gaze. 

“Ven— Venus,  look—” 

“Something  had  troubled  your  mind,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted  in  a  low  voice.  “Let  me  soothe  it.” 

With  that,  her  hand  rose  and  touched  my  cheek, 
just  for  an  instant;  but  in  that  instant,  a  feeling  of 
total  bliss  and  comfort  washed  over  me  like  a  warm 
bath.  I  had  the  strangest  sensation,  as  if  warm,  soft  fin¬ 
gers  were  gently  massaging  every  fiber  of  my  mind. 


Softly,  as  through  a  veil,  her  voice  came  to  me.  “It  is 
late.  You  must  return  home,  and  so  must  I.” 

Wait!  I— when  can  I  see  you?  Where  can  I  see  you 
again?” 

Now  her  voice  was  barely  audible. 

“I  will  be  here.  Tomorrow  night  — ” 

With  that,  she  was  gone.  That  is  to  say,  she  did  not 
leave.  She  was  simply  gone.  Just  as  the  breath  on  a 
mirror  hides  that  which  is  behind,  then  quickly  fades 
until  all  things  are  clear  again,  and  it  is  gone;  just  in 
this  manner  she  faded  from  sight,  and  I  stood  alone 
in  the  moonlight. 

Needless  to  say,  I  told  no  one  of  the  occurrences  of 
that  night  or  of  the  similar  events  of  the  evenings  foi 
several  weeks  following.  Always  it  was  the  same.  She 
always  wore  the  light,  filmy  cloak  I  saw  her  in  first; 
always  the  nights  were  cold  until  I  was  in  her  presence 
Every  time  I  began  to  think  or  puzzle  about  her  nature, 
she  would  sense  it,  somehow,  and  soothe  my  mind, 
bring  a  gentle  but  irresistible  force  to  bear  upon  my 
troubled  thoughts,  and  I  would  become  content. 

Toward  the  last  nights  I  saw  her,  1  noted  that  she 
seemed  pensive  about  something.  I  wished  aloud  that 
1  could  soothe  her,  but  all  she  would  do  was  cling  to 
me  a  moment  longer  than  usual,  then  step  away  and 
vanish. 

On  the  evening  which  was  going  to  be  our  last  to¬ 
gether,  she  clung  to  me  all  night,  as  if  in  some  manner 
to  fight  off  some  invisible  malignant  force  endeavoring 
to  step  between  us.  I  smoothed  her  hair,  and  spoke 
what  comforting  abstractions  I  could  summon  to  my 
mind,  but  to  no  avail. 

Of  a  sudden,  her  face  was  before  mine,  looking  up 
with  almost  a  desperate  pleading  quality.  I  saw  a 
diamond  tear  slowly  make  its  way  down  her  cheek. 
She  spoke. 

“There  can  be  no  more  nights  after  tonight,  my 
love.”  Her  voice  was  a  husky  whisper. 

For  some  reason  I  was  not  surprised. 

“I  know  .  .  .  can  you  tell  me  why?” 

“Let  it  be  said  that  I  have  a  time  limit,  my  love.” 
She  looked  almost  amused  at  that.  “Yes  .  .  .  a— time 
limit.” 

Suddenly  her  lips  were  pressed  to  mine  in  a  frantic 
kiss,  and  my  arms  closed  on  emptiness. 

I  see  in  your  eyes,  friend,  that  you  are  somewhat 
skeptical.  I  have,  it  is  true,  nothing  to  offer  as  material 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  tale. 

I  don’t  know,  but  for  the  influence  of  your  liquor, 
that  I  could  even  have  been  persuaded  to  relate  it  to 
you,  unless  perhaps  purely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  if  you 
believed  it. 

In  any  case,  it  is  time  now  for  me  to  go,  as  I  have  for 
innumerable  nights  past,  down  to  the  breakers  and 
wait  of  her.  Possibly  I  deceive  myself;  mayhap  she 
shall  never  return.  But,  if  she  does,  I  shall  be  there, 
waiting. 
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POETRY 


Autumn’s 

Moon  . .  .  casts  black-branch 
Shadows  across  courtyards 
And  printed  patterns  on  jagged 
Stone  walls. 

Barbara  Peshek 


Snowfall  .  .  . 

White,  floating  stars, 

Forming  a  soft  blanket, 

Covering  the  earth  with  silence  .  .  . 
Stillness. 


Spring  Flowers 
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Pen  and  Ink  Drawing 
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A  heme 


Patrici 


AWAKENING 


b^X 


Nature  is  beautiful  and  yet  it  dopm’t  mt 
afraid  of  it. 

I  love  you  but  I’m  not  always  §dre  of  what  you  are 
how  you  feel. 

I  wish  I  could  crawl  into  yodr  mind  —  to  understand 
the  way  you  do,  to  ^fee  what  your  eyes  see, 
as  you  feel. 

But  what  if  I  did?  Would  I  find  you  a  wall? 

A  wall  so  high  and  thick  that  I  could  hardly 

If  so,  I’ll  break  down  that  wall!  Tearing 

of  your  mind,  finding  the  opening  and 
I’ll  witness  the  beauty  of  truth 

Or,  will  you  alloy  me  to  live  the  rest  of  mj 
darkness? 
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gical  Fleece” .  Ruth  Young  Cray-Pas 


INTEGRATION 


To  others  it  is 
a 

word,  phrase, 
person,  place, 
thing, 

politician, 
thought,  school, 
hope, 

dream. 

To  me,  it  is 


Brotherhood. 


Nancy  Butler 


IMPATIENCE 

I’m  told 
that  somewhere 
there  waits  someone 
who  will  love  me 
someday. 

I  wish 

that  I  could  meet  him 
and  scold  him 
and  ask  him 
why 

he  can’t  love  me 
right  now! 

Nancy  Butler 


DEATH  IS 

Death 
Is  so  harsh. 

Why  can’t  a  body  be 
live  as  its  memory? 

Why  can’t  a  body  BE 

in  place  of  its  memory? 

That  still-life  portrait 

That  lingers  in  the  minds  of  men 

Has  but  a  face 

Painted  with  the  wistful  longing  of  men. 

Joanne  D’Alcomo 


CERTAINTY 

How  can  we  be  sure  of  anything? 

People  change  —  their  personalities  turn. 
Warm  summers  fall  into  bitter  winters; 

Peaceful  men  are  molded  into  soldiers; 

The  tide  changes  from  one  day  to  the  next; 
Man  lands  on  the  moon,  and 
Yet  people  die  from  hunger. 

The  wind  that  gave  our  face  a  cool  breeze 
yesterday. 

Makes  the  trees  fall  today. 

I  look  at  you  and  feel  nothing. 

Could  it  mean  my  love  has  changed,  too? 

Patricia  A  heme 
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When  I  was  a  bunny-believing  boy 
My  mother  would  boil  and  dye  and 
Hide  the  eggs. 

Then  I, 

With  easy  seeking, 

Would  find  them, 

Strip  away  their  gay  veneers, 

And  eat 
The  congealed, 

Sliceable— already  crumbling— 

Yearning  for  immortality. 

Today  I  gave  my  son  an  egg. 

It  was  gilded  and  jeweled 

And 

Hollow. 

K.  D. 


THE  MAN  RETURNS  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


His  appearance  had  slightly  changed; 

Age  had  set  into  his  face; 

He  wasn’t  a  laughing  boy  any  more; 

He  had  transformed  into  a  mature  man. 

After  a  year  in  Vietnam, 

A  year  full  of  fatal  threats, 

A  year  of  shredding  nerves, 

The  man  returns. 

He  wants  to  live  in  peace 

And  hear  no  more  the  sounds  of  guns. 

He  wants  no  more  to  hear  men’s  cries. 

All  he  desires  is  peace. 

He  returns  to  his  home,  the  U.S.A. 

But  does  he  find  true  peace? 

He  finds  protesters  and  bombs, 

Rioters  and  bullets, 

People  still  starving. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  keeps  his  sanity. 
And  that  is  his  family  love. 

He  can  only  find  peace  with  his  loved  ones, 
And  often  with  nature. 

But  there  must  be  something  we  can  do. 

We  must  rely  now  on  our  leaders 
And  our  faith  in  fellow  man. 

We  must  give  full  cooperation 
To  make  this  once  again  a  peaceful  land. 

Kathleen  Foley 
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The  flag 

Out  of  simple  material 
With  only  three  colors, 

Fifty  white  stars 
And  each  a  story  to  tell. 

Some,  the  story  of  death, 

The  story  of  misery  and  fighting, 

Torture  and  misuse. 

How,  in  1969  people  say, 

“What  unity  the  flag  symbolizes.” 

But  does  unity  really  prevail? 

It’s  Democrat  vs.  Republican 
In  an  ugly  fight  for  power; 

It’s  black  against  white, 

In  a  fight  for  equal  rights; 

It’s  a  fight  between  rioters  and  law  enforcers, 
Trying  to  keep  peace  and  order; 

It’s  a  fight  between  a  young  man  and  draft 
Into  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  all  the  flag  is  only  a  symbol 
That  the  United  States  is  number  one. 

But  inside  each  star  and  stripe, 

There’s  a  constant  struggle, 

A  struggle  between  nature  and  the  elements, 

A  struggle  between  man  and  nature, 

And  a  struggle  between  man  and  himself. 

All  this  in  a  small  piece  of  cloth. 

So  much  ...  in  so  little. 

Kathleen  Foley 
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His  hair  flew  into  his  face; 

The  fighting  waves  slapped  out  to  meet  him; 

He  sailed  his  tiny  vessel  onward 
Out  to  the  sea. 

Nature  was  his  small  hide-away. 

Away  from  newsmen  and  other  human  forms. 

At  least  at  sea,  bulbs  would  not  flash. 

And  he  could  be  alone  to  meditate. 

He  had  lost  two  brothers  by  assassins’  bullets. 

Both  of  whom  were  very  close; 

But  Robert  had  been  the  youngest,  and  therefore 
closest; 

And  now,  he  was  gone  and  the  sea  was  his  closest 
friend. 

The  sea  listened  to  his  flashing  thoughts, 

His  thoughts  of  past  and  future. 

He  knew  that  this  mourning  could  not  go  on; 

He  knew  that  he  had  responsibility  to  the  people, 

A  responsibility  which  ate  at  his  heart. 

He  steered  his  small  vessel  homeward  through 
The  sea,  quieting  and  sympathetic. 

Now,  he  quickly  showed  the  world 
That  all  was  not  lost. 

He  proved  that  John  and  Robert  had  not  died  in  vain. 
Their  truths  march  on. 

In  him. 


Kathleen  Foley 


MY  SISTER 


As  she  stood  there. 

Her  picture  being  painted, 

I  noticed  her  inquiring  eyes  focusing  on  me. 

They  seemed  to  ask  aloud, 

“May  I  see?” 

The  picture  was  turned, 

And  her  portrait  blossomed  out. 

She  looked,  her  eyes  lit. 

She,  in  my  mind,  was  a  small,  blonde-headed  angel. 


Her  eyes. 

Blue,  heavenly,  as  if  from  the  hand  of  God 


Himself. 


Her  nose, 

Soft  and  delicate, 


Her  mouth, 

Speaking  only  the  truth. 


“That’s  . . .  me?” 
Her  hair. 


The  loveliness  of  her  whole  beingl 
This  description,  just  from  the  picture  of  a 
four-year-old  girl. 

My  sister. 


Hanging  across  her  face. 


Kathleen  Foley 
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BEACON  HILL  BLUES 


poor  little  susie 
had  everything  in  the  world 
except  a  true  tongue 
except  a  straight  story 
and  that  kept  her  away 

from  all  the  things 

she  had  and  wanted 
kept  her  locked  in  her 
photograph  apartment 
hugging  her  worn  out  teddy  bears 
to  death 

and  thrilling  her  teatime  guests 
with  pipedream  escapades 
of  her  neon  city  notsopretty  past 

how  she  made  it  with  him 
and  where  he  is  waiting 
where  he  can  go 
and  how  someday 
she’ll  .  .  . 

and  she  never  finished 
she  had  a  mamma 
a  daddy 

and  a  whole  lot  of  dreams 
that  whooshed  her  into 

faeryland 

princessland 

and  the  far  off  land 

of  a  mother  of  three 

(that’s  what  she  really  wanted  to  be) 

she  had  kitten  eyes 


and  tiger  claws 
all  the  good  books 

and  all  the  bad  wine 
lots  of  toys  to  play  with 
lots  of  boys  to  play  with 

not  to  mention  her  hi-fi  stereo 

each  morning 

in  the  aloneness 

of  her  never tocome true  dreams 
her  eyes  would  close  painfully 
to  shut  out 

her  giftwrapped  day 

and  watch 

as  her  dreams  fell  apart 
the  faeries  and  princesses 
lost 

in  the  midtown  traffic  jam 
mother  of  three 
well  used  at  sixteen 
alone 

away  from  amazed  spectator 
eyes 

whose  skulls  would  shake 
in  disbelief 

she  would  cry 

familiar  first  dance 

teenage  lovelorn  tears 


Mary  Mulready  Cray  -  Pa  Painting 
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a  certain  night 

Alan  Follett 

it  was  on  a  forgotten  winter  street 
dotted  with  laundromats 

hot  dog  stands 
and  those  places 

where  you  must  be 
twenty-one  good  and  drunk  and 
pretty  hard  up 

to  go  to 

dancing  all  night 
drinking  is  cheap 
looking  is  free 
loving  is  so 
expensive 

the  night  had  not  quite  begun 
and  all  seemed  so  out  of  place 
as  if  belonging  to  another  era 
shelved  in  a  dusty  book  case 
next  to  the  Edsel 
and  a  man  named  Adolph 
first  signs  of  life 
a  car  black  and  paid  for 
moved  quickly  to  the  sidewalk 
breaking  the  heavy  silence 

and  she  stepped  out 
once  a  young  girl 
now  very  much  unsure 
her  eyes  spelled  fear 
she  knew  what  i  was  knowing 

and  it  made  her  button  up  her  coat 
trying  to  keep  the 
frayed  ends 
together 
quickly 

as  if  to  avoid  any  glance 
from  anybody 
she  turned  away 
shut  the  door  quickly 
and  disappeared  into 
an  apartment 

that  night  was  not  the  night 
for  a  mother’s  cruel  pity 
it  was  a  time 

for  lonely  restless  sleeping 
for  walking  until  dawn 
for  hiding  from  tomorrow's 
morning 


before 

the 

night 

was 

withered 


Alan  Follett 

please  oh  please 

not  now 

this  is  not  the  time 
for  party  games  and  circus  tricks 
and  school  girl  antics 
that  will  set  the  walls  and  teacups 
shaking  with  earthquake  laughter 
listen 

and  hear  the  second  hand 
beating  time  with  my  heart 
for  this 

in  the  space  of  these 
sacred  suicidal  moments 
is  all  out  nonstop  forever 
to  let  our  brand  new 
surprise  dawn 
love 

make  love 


CINQUAIN 

Wake  up  .  .  . 

New  day  begins 

With  rising  of  the  sun  .  .  . 

The  hands  of  fate  holds  in  its  grasp 
The  truth. 

Stephen  Hartry 
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an  old  leper 

an  old  leper  was  found  dead 
with  a  crooked  smile 
scratched  upon  his  face 
found 

a  week  and  a  day  after  his  demise 
his  body  dressed  in  cruel  thorns 
his  grey  face  painted 
with  sixfootunder  winter  earth 
found 

by  a  leftover  traveler 
who  took  his  only  blanket 
and  covered  the  crooked  ugly  body 
left  his  face  open 
to  silent  funeral  skies 
with  a  smile 

scratched  upon  his  forgotten 
face 

Alan  Follett 


DAILY  NOOSE 

“Repent!”  shrieked  the  libertine  priest. 

“Seek  truth!”  warned  the  Easter  rabbi. 

“To  arms!”  cried  the  traitor  martyr. 
“Shaddup!”  hissed  a  drunken  father. 

Alan  Follett 


ON  RETURNING  FROM 
THE  WAKE 

Comfortable  streets 

with  well  remembered  curves  and  potholes 
have  turned  black 

and  wet 

and  unfriendly 
stained  with  the  death 
of  a  forgotten  friend. 

Alan  Follett 


dear  friends 


close  your  eyes 
a  nightmare  is  breathing- 

all  of  the  angry  little  children 
who  held  our  lives 

in  their  tiny  hands 
have  decided  to  take  a  breather 
from  breaking  windows  and  heads 
now  they  sit  halfdead 

on  fresh  mown  grass 
and  destroy  each  other 

with  stepbrother  stares 

Alan  Follett 
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Alan  Follett 


the  weary  face 

of  ma  mamma 

is  carved  out  of  the  granite  images 
of  the  women 

on  Columbia  Road 
small  proud  woman  that  she  is 
the  ghosts  of  her  past  walk  the  rainstained  pavement 
up 

and 

down  the  freeway 
in  a  handmedown  rain  and  shine 
pockets  heavy  with  handkerchiefs 
seven  years  old 

used  to  cover  my  wet  nose 
in  my  fever  sleep 

body 

bent  and  tortured 
years 

have  gnawed  away 
bit  by  bit 

the  skeleton  is  showing  through  the  silkscreen  skin 
pierced  with  jungleroads 
of  vericose  veins 
she  carries  burdens  of  goodwill  bags 
brimming  with  rags 

and  twoforaquarter  T  shirts 
and  overcoats  to  keep  me  warm 

if  I  was  there 

(but  I’m  not 

and  won’t  be) 
now  the  rags  are  useless 
they  serve  as  nothing 

except  as  unblessed  bandages 
to  keep  her  body  attached 
to  her  soul 

for  ma  mamma  is  fighting  for  her  life 
trying  her  damnedest  to  break  even 
they  say 
we  will  touch 

and  the  prayers  you  whisper  in  the  back  alley  breezes 
they  are  heard 
someday  mamma 


(count  the  days) 
they  will  be  answered 
and  I  am  listening  to  the  whimpers 

you  try  to  stifle  in  the  back  of  the  bus 
and  to  the  dreams  of  comfort  love 

that  move  you  in  the  late  hours  of  night 
you  are  heard 
and  you  are  loved 

don’t  try  to  fool  me 
nothing  of  you  escapes  me 
anymore 

there  is  no  reason  to  lead  me  away 
with  small  talk 

and  coffee  table  philosophy 
that  at  her  deathbed 
the  score  will  be  added  up 
and  all  of  us  will  see 
maybe  she’ll  win 
it  doesn’t  really  matter 
her  chance  to  try  again 
will  die  with  her 

(mamma) 

hear  me  mamma! 

a  history  of  lonely  women  have  fallen 
on  their  knees  before  me 
they  bring  home  pictures  that 
even  you  have  forgotten 
you  are  not  alone 

my  hand 

is  reaching  to  its  human  structure  limits 
fingers  straining 
please 

do  not  hide  from  me 
you  are  the  mamma 
nothing  more  to  fear 
for  I  am  the  son 

your  body  fury  can  now  be  calmed 
you  are  home 
I  am  home 
set  the  table 
we  are  together 
again 
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REALIST’S  LOVE 


There  is  no  work  of  Man 
Worth  speaking  of, 

Unless  that  work  be 
A  work  of  love; 

For  a  perfect  love 
Is  the  perfect  goal, 

Guiding  a  man 
To  the  Perfect  Whole. 

All  things  are  set 
In  their  proper  place 
For  that  man  who  fears  not 
To  regard  his  own  face; 

But  he  that  would  cover, 

Let  this  one  beware; 

There’s  no  balm  in  fantasy, 

No  hiding  place  there. 

Chris  Frazee 


RESULTS 

It’s  harvest  time  again.  I’m 
Going  out  to  pull  the  grain 
In  from  the  browning  fields. 

Follow.  Participate.  The  work 
Is  easy;  the  work  is  hard; 

Either  way,  the  hands  get 
Practiced  and  act  on  their 
Own,  and  you  can  think 
Of  other  things  in  a  way 
That  you  can’t  when  you 
Sit  down  to  do  it.  It’s 
Sort  of  like  a  love  that 
You  don’t  have  to  keep 
Busy  feeling  all  the  time, 

Like  a  fire  that  can 
And  does  feed  itself.  I’m 
Going  to  celebrate  when 
The  pulling’s  done.  Help 
With  one,  and  you  can  join 
In  the  other. 

Chris  Frazee 


ALLEY  CAT  MORNING 

This  is  the  morning 
I’ve  been  expecting; 

It  usually  comes 
About  this  time 
In  the  month. 

You  know— a  dead  morning, 

That’s  dead  when  you  feel 
Most  like  having  it  sit 
Up  and  roll  over  and  kick. 

A  morning  when  you  get 
Out  of  bed  with  the  wind 
Already  whistling  in  your 
Teeth.  A  real  smiling-mirror 
Morning.  You  go  out,  dressed 
To  kill  and  be  killed,  and  what 
Happens?  You’re  alone  in  a 
Giant  funeral  parlor. 

You’ve  been  buried  alive 
In  a  moody,  morbid  morning, 

And  your  Tell-Tale  Heart  will 
Not  keep  still.  Food? 

You’re  going  to  have  to 
Forage  for  food.  Alley  Cat, 

Because  I’m  in  the  same  fix 
As  you. 

Chris  Frazee 

THE  SEARCH 
FOR  THE 
GREEN  ROSE 

In  search  of  the  green  rose 
She  came,  green  eyes  in  quest 
Of  Emerald  friendship, 

Grass-stained  fingers  clutching 
Clothing,  weeds,  and  apples, 

In  mistake  for  green  rose. 

But  little  is  now  left 
Of  her  green-draped  footsteps 
Except  the  em’rald  rose 
That  grew  at  the  old  place 
Where  first  his  lips  met  hers. 

She’s  let  none  grow  since  then. 

Chris  Frazee 
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SONNET  TO 
WEYMOUTH  HIGH 

When  I  ponder  kissed  lips  of  eons  past. 

And  think  on  things  not  often  dwelt  upon, 

I  find  that  ’mongst  these  loves  the  best  and  last 
Is  that  I  hold  for  you;  the  rest  are  gone. 

When  first  you  slaughtered  my  bemazed  sight, 

I  thought  not  to  deem  you  potential  friend; 

And  though  our  love  has  not  yet  come  to  light. 
Still  I’m  certain  it  will  shine  in  the  end. 

O,  have  you  never  cast  your  glance  about, 

To  see  devouring,  desirous  eyes 

From  those  whose  worship  has  become  devout 

After  comparing  others’  pale  frailties? 

I  shall  not  compare  you  to  that  or  this; 

Let  your  beauty  correct  what  I’ve  left  amiss. 

Chris  Frazec 


THE  RIGHT  IS 
DEAF  TO  PAIN 

At  the  moment 
That 

Consciousness  returned  to  me, 

It  brought, 

For  dismal  company. 

The  distinctly  unsettling  sensation 
of  being 
thrown  from  my 
present  station, 

Deep  in  frigid,  biting  water 
shivering,  sniffling, 
cold  and  wet,  my 
Mind  not  totally  functional 

yet.  I 

Felt  as  though  made  of  threads  of  pain, 
Woven,  cut,  and  woven 
again;  all 

Nerves  sang  to  the 

same  harsh  refrain, 

Except  those  in  the 
right  leg, 
who’d  met  the  end 
of  all  possible  humanly 
response  to  pain. 

Chris  F razee 


TO  THE  EDITORS 

O,  ye  beings  of  granite  hewn! 

What  are  you,  that  you  may  sit 
In  judgment  of  my  work? 

Shall  a  jury  of  cobblers 
Rule  the  fate  of  ironsmiths? 

Shall  the  bird  be  taught  to  fly 

By  the  fish  who  knows  not  the  clouds? 

O,  you  Vikings!  You  Romans! 

Will  you  plunder  the  trove 
Of  my  center’s  treasures? 

The  land  has  been,  is,  mine. 

I  shall  keep  it  to  myself 
And  to  my  yet-to-be  kin, 

If  this  is  the  reception 
It  is  to  reap. 

Chris  F razee 


WORLD’S  END  - 
CHILDHOOD’S  END- 

Blue-gray,  slate -gray, 
granite  rocks 
and 

rockweed,  which 
floats  on  prostituted 
waves,  who  offer 
themselves  endlessly 
and 
vainly 

to  the  stoic 
shoreline,  who, 
refusing, 
gains 
its  gray 
hairs. 

Chris  b razee 
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THE  ONE-LINE  POEM 


CENSORED!  (ain't  got  rhyme  nor  rhythm). 

Peter  Griswold 


CHURCH 

Sunday  morning  vitamin  supplement 
Isn’t  ending  the  deficiency. 

All  the  singing  and  all  the  talking 
Isn’t  ending  the  hypocrisy. 

Christian  —  American  —  United  State  —  ments 

Of  loyalty 

Conformity 

And  damn  all  heathens 
Who  don’t  agree. 

Peter  Griswold 


SEND  AWAY 

And  because  we  have  dammed  the  flood, 

Our  cattle,  and  our  neighbor’s  cattle, 

Are  driven  thirsty,  and  now  sicken 
And  die.  Why?  We  deemed  these  rapids 
To  be  as  an  evil  humour  in  the  blood, 

Which  we,  armored  doctors,  need  battle 
And  drive  off,  ere  our  blood  thicken 
And  we  find  our  joints  stiff,  our  arms 
Unable  to  defend.  “Enough  water  do 
The  cattle  receive  from  the  grass 
They  eat,’’  we  said.  And  we  were 
Right.  It  was  even  as  we  spoke; 

Yet  one  aspect  we  had  not  thought 
On.  Whence,  tell  me,  O  listener, 

Think  you  the  grass  received 
Its  moisture? 

Thus,  we  disposed 
Of  the  problem  erosion  presented, 

And  received  as  receipt  this  drought. 

Each  thing  of  nature  has  a  proper 
Place,  a  time,  a  relevance,  a  need 
To  exist.  In  death  only  shall  one 
Find  immortality.  All  things  else 
Are  ephemeral;  ’tis  not 
Our  prerogative  to  destroy. 

Chris  F razee 


DEAD 

Men  die. 

Workers  die  having  worked  and  having  wished  for  a 

longer  vacation. 

Street  cleaners  die  and  the  next  day  the  streets 

are  dirty  again. 

Warriors  die  on  the  battlefield. 

Old  soldiers  die  fading. 

War  never  dies. 

Lovers  die  with  the  frustration  that  tomorrow  is 

Monday  and  you  have  to  wait 
five  more  days 

Till  you  can  pretend  your’e  yourself  again. 

Presidents  die  with  all-day  television  coverage  of 

their  funerals. 

Poets  die  having  illuminated  the  minds  of  men,  but 

still  from  starvation. 

Poor  never  lived  and  die  unseen  to  the  television 

eye. 

Television  is  like  war. 

Cynics  die  witty  and  sardonic  finding  that  they  are 

only  a  thin  plastic  balloon 
inflated  with  ego. 

Pessimists  die  pessimistically. 

Realists  die. 

Idealists  die  having  had  many  illuminating  discus¬ 
sions  and  having  called  them 
problems  of  the  world  solved. 

Man  dies  watching  the  televised  war  and  calling  it 

God. 

Peter  Griswold 
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COMPLEXITY 

Oh,  life,  how  cruel  you  can  be. 

One  minute  I  have  you-the  next  your  gone. 

I  don’t  know  you  fully  —  you  are  so  complex. 

For  one  brief  moment  1  love  you  —  the  next  I 
hate  what  you  are  doing  to  me. 

I  thought  I  had  you  figured  out  and  then 
you  change. 

Sometimes  this  change  is  good,  and  other 
times  it’s  bad. 

From  you  I  am  supposed  to  find  out  my 
true  identity. 

I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  stand  still  long  enougli 

To  answer  my  many  and  complex  problems. 

I  have  so  many  questions  that  need  to 

be  answered,  and  you  are  no  help 
to  me  —  yet. 

I  ask  myself,  “Who  holds  that  special 
key  to  unlock  you  for  awhile?” 

Is  it  me?  —  but,  I  have  tried  everything 

and  you  are  still  GOING  and  going  and  going 

Is  it  God?  —  but  who  or  what  is  God? 

I  know  deep,  down  inside  me  that 
there  is  a  God  —  but  where? 

I  need  you  and  Him  —  NOW! 

and  neither  of  you  is  here. 

With  out  either  of  you— What  do  I  have? 

I  have  nothing! 

Elizabeth  Hultman 


ALONE  WITH 
LONLINESS 

A  fragment  of  love  all  i  ever  asked 

And  desperately  nourished  each  crumb  that  past. 

Relentless  to  peer  into  my  brother’s  eyes. 

In  prayer  the  tears  i  cry. 

Once  i  met  almost-a-man. 

He  shared  my  sunshine  and  held  my  hand; 

Yet  upon  thunder  of  a  possible  storm. 

He  blew  a  kiss  good-bye  and  ventured  on. 

Alone  once  more  in  a  world  of  crowds. 

Scorned  by  the  meek,  rejecting  the  proud. 

Cast  upon  shadows  of  what  should  have  been. 
Weeping  upon  loneliness,  my  reliant  friend. 

P.M. 


I  CAN’T  GO  HOME, 
BUT  I’M  GOING 

Once  a  child  secure  and  warm 

Cradled  in  the  valley  of  love’s  pure  calm, 

In  love  with  loving  and  loving  all 
When  tears  of  tenderness  only  would  fall. 

With  years  crippling  process  i  aged  mature 
Stabbed  by  sorrows  refreshed  to  endure, 

Withdrawn  in  self  pity  a  seif  induced  hell 
Increasing  despondence,  drifting  within  deranged 

spells. 

Retreat  from  reality  Christianecl  insanity, 

The  innocent  child  now  infecting  humanity, 

Fleeing  the  future,  living  the  past. 

Created  a  torment  half  eternally  last. 

Help  and  hope  prevailed  to  succeed; 

Yet  many  the  night  my  battle  scars  bleed. 

And  many  the  friendship  that  misery  has  grown, 
Trembling,  yet  straighter,  i’ll  walk  it  alone. 

P.  M. 

ELECTRIC  FLASHES 

War  at  one  hundred  per  week, 

Computer  satisfaction, 

Nix  will  not  be  affected. 

He  has  blocked  his  eyes  and  ears  and  retired 
to  the  throne 
to  read  his 
memoirs, 

And  the  silence  empties  on  the  mind 

The  living  buried  in  the  thoughts  of  the  dead. 

Forgotten  America  dictates 

Live  day-to-day  and  assembly  line  life. 

The  final  part,  the  casket. 

Never  a  test  run. 

The  open  road  another  myth, 
Electric-Technological-Atomic  androids, 

Assembled  for  the  election  of  the  Robot  King. 

Last  year’s  model  refinished. 

Order,  Law  and  Order,  Destruct, 

Close  out  absurdity,  close  out  chaos. 

Pray  to  the  golden  altar  inside  the  jailhouse. 

Protect  against  the  forces  of  uncertainty  and  change, 
The  computer-god  laughs,  and  pollutes  the  world; 

But  it  is  still  pure  if  it  yields  a  profit, 

Pure  until  it  yields  a  profit  only  to  the  undertakers. 
Hail,  Oh  Hail,  the  Robot  King. 

Peter  Griswold 
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Whoever  planned  this  school’s  lunch  line 
Was  certainly  a  slob; 

It  seems  to  me  it’s  less  a  line 
And  more  a  narrow  mob. 


FOUR  POEMS 

I 

Laid  upon  a  river  bank, 

Deeply  into  silence  sank, 

Listened  while  my  best  friend  spilled 
Thoughts  of  a  friend  who’d  just  been  killed. 

II 

Saw  my  mother  bow  her  head, 

Hang  up  the  phone,  “Paul  is  dead.” 

Am  I  more  shocked  that  Paul  has  died. 

Or  by  quiet  words  of  suicide? 

III 

Old  dog  lays  on  cold,  hard  floor. 

Quiet  children  at  the  door; 

By  next  afternoon  he’s  gone. 

His  rope’s  soon  taken  from  the  lawn. 

IV 

Black  cloud  hangs  over  forest  green, 

Picture  of  doom  that  I  have  seen; 

In  midst  of  life  death  holds  its  place, 

How  strange  I’ve  never  seen  its  face. 

William  Moure 


THE  QUIET  ONE 

Quiet  as  wind  on  rose  petals. 

Soft  as  a  kitten’s  breath, 

Cold  as  the  sweat  on  a  murderer’s  palms, 
The  black-cloaked  hunter,  Death. 

William  Moore 


I  JOIN  THE 
HUMAN  RACE 

I  step  on  the  first  stone 

of  the  path  which  crosses 
the  cascade.  Innocently 
trusting  in  the  security 
of  the  stones,  I  sing  a 
song  to  the  sun-spun 
wind,  the  brook  mumbling 
beneath  me. 

Further  across  the  stone-path, 

the  water  runs  deeper 
and  snatches  at  speckled 
pebbles,  herding  them  to 
nowhere.  The  path  is  mossy 
and  treacherous  here.  The 
stream  stumbles  along  in 
despair,  crying  to  the  untamed 
wind. 

The  sun  is  extinguished 

And  clammy  mists  curl 
from  the  angry  torrent  rioting 
at  my  feet.  Betrayed  by 
the  deceitful  path,  I 
lurch  into  the  screaming 
waters,  reaching  for 
something  that’s  flying  away. 

I’m  drowning. 


William  Moore 

MATURITY 

You  study  hard;  you  do  your  work; 

You  listen  well  in  class; 

Soon  you’re  a  member  of  a  neat, 
Smooth-working,  quiet  mass. 

You  break  no  rules;  you  never  leave; 

The  straight  and  narrow  line; 

And  suddenly,  you’re  shocked  to  see 
You’re  old  before  your  time. 

But  that’s  the  price  you  pay  to  get 
Good  job,  security. 

You  shed  the  gay  shell  of  your  youth 
And  don  maturity. 

William  Moore 
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Beneath  a  mountain  tall  and  strong 
In  cavern  dark  and  deep, 

There  is  no  color,  light,  or  song 
And  evil  creatures  creep. 

I  journeyed  once  to  this  dark  place 
Over  mountains,  seas  and  streams, 

And  there,  beneath  the  mountain’s  base, 
I  sought  the  source  of  dreams. 

I  wandered  long  in  darkest  night 
Within  that  dismal  cave. 

As  lost  to  thought  and  sound  and  sight 
As  in  a  cold,  deep  grave. 

I  grappled  with  things  all  unknown 
To  creatures  of  the  sun; 

Amid  the  slime  and  earth  and  stone 
I  battled  long  and  won. 

Until  at  last  I  came  to  see 
That  brightest,  purest,  light, 

The  root  of  God’s  most  noble  tree, 

A  lone  star,  shining  bright. 

Then  long  I  followed  this  bright  star 
To  which  all  mortal’s  pray. 

And  crossed  the  cold,  after  traveling  lar, 
And  saw  the  light  of  day. 

This  trip  to  cavern  dark  and  deep 
Has  showed  me  my  true  wealth, 

Because  I  merely  closed  my  eyes 
And  walked  within  myself. 

William  Moore 


POEM 


The  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  crowd 
Come  as  if  from  a  great  distance. 

Their  very  friendliness  seems  to  exclude  me  .  .  . 
Is  there  no  welcome  for  a  stranger? 

Linda  Morse 


POEM 

She  stands  apart, 

Gazing  at  the  crowds  of  friends 
As  a  hungry  child 
Looks  at  a  bakery  window 
When  the  door  is  shut  in  its  face. 
Longing  for  a  smile, 

A  word  of  greeting  or  cheer. 

But  knowing  none  will  come. 

The  remnants  of  pride 

Bar  her  from  the  small  consolation 

Of  confusing  heartache. 

Fearing  the  scorn  and  indifference 
That  hurt  worse  than  blows. 

Her  eyes  reflect  the  sadness 
That  will  never  be  fully  banished  — 

The  outsider. 

Linda  Morse 


The  times  have  changed  and  so  have  I. 

No  longer  can  I  greet  the  world  each  morning 
Like  a  familiar  and  trusted  friend. 

It  has  become  a  stranger 
And  forbidding.  Yet, 

Even  amid  the  gloom  of  drudgery  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  enmity, 

I  have  still  found  a  cluster 
Of  friends. 

Linda  Morse 
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Which  way  to  go? 

Who’s  got  the  right  of  way? 

“Feed  your  head.” 

Is  it  worth  the  hassle 
With  the  feds? 

“Outta  sight” 

Out  of  mind? 

You’ll  end  up  dead 
And  then 

You’ll  be  sorry,  cuz 
I  told  you  so. 

Straight 

Is  the  only  way  to  go 
Up  from  school 
Till  you  reach 
The  top  and  you’re 
Established  as  a 
Fine  citizen 
Insane,  but  not  poor. 

And  when  you 
Look  back  on  all 
You’ve  earned 
How  much  do  you 
Have  now? 

What  the  hell  have  you 
Learned? 

Will  revolution 
Help? 

Or  must  we  add  on 
To  what  we’ve  got  —  Nol 
Take  over  — 

It’s  our  right  — 

It’s  the  only  way. 

Do  we  have  to 
Kill  for  freedom? 

Allen  says  he’ll  die 
For  it,  but  no 
Deaths  will  he  cause. 

Why  not  just  watch 
And  let  things  be 
The  same  as  always. 

In  this  sea 
Of  stagnant  peoples 
We  must  not 
Cause  waves 
Whether  for  peace 
Or  war. 

YOU  MUST  CONFORM 
Or  die  .  .  .  die  .  .  .  die  .  .  . 

Inside 

Where  it  hurts. 

Anne  Noonan 
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POEM 

We  live  a  game  called  life. 

The  stakes  are  high. 

The  pain  is  great  .  .  . 

a  prize  for  winning 

—heaven. 

Diane  Thomas 


EYES 

Your  eyes  .  .  . 

the  only  true  means  of 
communication . 

Not  realizing  this  you  go 

through  life  speechless. 

Your  irrelevant,  non-sensical  and 

babbling  of  words  .  .  .  for  what? 

To  duller!  and  numb  your 

ability  to  truly  communicate. 

Trying  to  hide  what  escapes 
through  them. 

You  turn  away, 

fearing  I  might  view  you 
naked  with  no  facade,  that 

I  might  truly  see  you. 

Don’t  be  afraid  .  . . 

I’m  here  to  help  you 
and  to  love  you. 

We  are  children, 
living, 

experienced, 

trying  to  find  our  own  way  through 
life. 

Imagine! 

How  easy  it  could  be,  if  we 
help  each  other. 

This  is  the  only  way! 

Be  open  .  .  .  and  honest! 
for  our  sake. 

Marty  Spear 


PETITIONS 

FOR 

PEOPLE 

One  more  bucket 
Into  the  sea 
That  separates  us. 

Why  can’t  they 
Let  me 
Be  me? 

“Don’t  get  involved 
It’s  none  of  your  business 
And  remember  — 

You  represent  us!” 

Do  I? 

Me  thinks  not; 

I’ll  take  my  own  blame. 

I  don’t  need  scape  goats, 

And  I’m  sick  of 
Watch, 

Look,  and 
Listen. 

I  want  to  act 
NOW! 

Anne  Noonan 

POEM 

How  can  we  end  a  war 
with 

no  understanding, 
no  compassion? 

Searching  our  own  souls 
for  security, 
for  peace  of  mind, 
we  have  slowly  become 
unconscious  of  our 
surroundings  and  fellow  creatures. 

Now  on  a  road  much  longer,  much  steeper, 
we  must  trudge  backwards 
to  the  crossroads  where 
compassion  and 
understanding 
meet 

war  and  hatred; 
and  there, 

we  must  turn  right  .  .  . 

And  pray  it’s  not  too  late. 

Diane  Thomas 
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POEM 


Alone,  afraid,  unwanted,  we  stand. 

Groping  for  an  outstreched  hand  to  grasp, 
Searching  for  a  ready  shoulder  to  cry  on, 

Having  need  of  one  to  rely  on. 

Past  hope,  past  love,  past  care,  we  stand, 
Searching  for  the  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day. 

If  found,  will  come  a  freezing  day  in  hell. 

But  ’tis  better  to  have  memories  than  dreams, 
For  dreams,  like  fragile  glass 

are  often  broken, 

And  memories  become  the  cinema 
of  a  lonely  mind. 

Karen  Wilkins 


POEM 

So  desperate 

an  effort 

has  been  made 

to  say  goodbye, 

that  my  mind 

has  been  working  overtime 

with  thoughts  of  you. 

Jeanne  Walsh 


deaf  child 
at  play  . . . 

the  echoing  hammer-like  sound  that 

rang  throughout  the  empty  vacuum  sphere, 

is  shut  out  "by  the  bleak  edges 

of  the  child’s  mute-bouncing  ball. 

streams  of  wind  push  through  the  trees, 

then  flows  a  quiet  wake 

and  cries  of  leaves,  withheld, 

as  they  shatter  on  the  ground. 

the  laughter  of  her  friends  at  play 

is  halted  by  the  hands  of  God, 

protecting  the  poor  child  from 

the  profanity  of  man. 

John  Tormey 


POEM 

Sitting  on  the  front  steps 
Beyond  my  open  door, 

I  spied  a  crack  in  concrete 
A  half  inch  deep,  no  more. 

Along  it  ran  a  homeless  ant, 

And  this  I  know  is  true; 

He  lost  his  love  to  someone  else 
And  searched  for  love  anew. 

Behind  him  trod  an  older  ant 
Who  thought  young  love  was  waste, 

But  years  past  by  and  all  alone 
His  heart  grew  dark  with  hate. 

The  older  ant  called  far  ahead 
To  reach  the  younger’s  ears, 

“You’ve  had  your  love,  and  now  you’ll  be 
Alone  throughout  the  years.” 

The  younger  greatly  saddened 
Stood  fast  and  held  his  ground, 

And  shouted  so  much  louder 
As  he  quickly  turned  around. 

“Although  I’ve  cried 
At  least  I  know, 

I  have  a  heart  of  flesh, 

Not  stone.” 

The  older  one  stood  steady 
But  his  voice  did  sway; 

Then  slowly,  very  slowly. 

He  turned  and  walked  away. 

John  Tormey 
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CINQUAINS 


Susan, 

Most  beautiful, 

Time  is  being  wasted, 

Precious  time  to  spend  together, 

Alone. 

Gary  Reed 


Alone, 

Dreams  float  .  .  .  above 
The  sky  .  .  .  away  from  the 
Darkness  surrounding  the  dawn  of 
True  light. 

Pat  Rusconi 


Today 

Is  bright  and  gay 
But  it  shall  go  away. 

Tomorrow  will  be  dawning  soon 
Then  gone. 

Liz  Toohey 


Brighter 

Than  fire-filled  hearths 
Explodes  the  sun’s  great  heat. 

Over  everyone,  everywhere  .  .  . 

It  bursts. 

John  DeCoste 


POEM 


I  have  much  time,  and 
I  have  ears. 

Listening  and  believing. 

My  faith  sports  superficial  wounds 
My  trust  lingers,  ponders,  wondering  .  .  . 

I  have  time, 

Time  to  see  through  your  lies. 

Time  not  to  care  about  this, 

And  time  to  wait  for  you 
And  ages  to  die. 

I  have  time. 

John  Zemotel 


SHREDDED  WHEAT 

I  get  up  in  the  morning  to  the  sunshine, 
but  the  swirling  in  my  mind 
and  the  blackness  in  my  heart 
clouds  the  light. 

No  brilliance,  but  I  lie  secure  in  my  hazy  world, 
safe  from  hurt  and  pain,  but  in  a  crazy  world, 
cursed  with  ever-thought  that  I’ll  come  down. 

So  I  reach  out  for  another 

to  dispel  again  my  burden 

just  to  get  a  longer  glimpse  inside  my  brain. 

And  the  sounds  bounce  to  and  fro 
and  ebb  tides  come  and  go, 
for  freedom  screams  inside  the  caverns  of  my 
mind. 

Karen  Wilkens 
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POEM 

Bid  goodbye  to  your  utopia,  child, 

And  say  farewell  to  careless  fantasies. 

The  oaken  cross  of  a  thousand  thoughts  is 

approaching  quickly. 

Soon  you  will  be  stagnant  from  the  virus  of  age. 

Awaiting  you  is  great  battle; 

Green  and  eager  you’ll  leap  into  the  fray, 

Losing  sight  and  consciousness  of  what 

surrounds  you, 

And  finding  no  happiness,  you’ll  try  to  leave, 

Only  to  discover  the  cement  has  dried 

fast  to  your  feet. 

You’ll  wait  for  a  fleet  of  winged  ships  to 

rescue  you, 

And  just  before  you  die, 

A  messenger  will  inform  you  that  those  ships  were 

never  built. 

John  Zemotel 
Winter  Reflector  ©  1970 
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CHRISTMAS  TREE 


In 
the 

loan  icd 
alone  of 
cathedral  for¬ 
est  where  resounds 
the  echoing  silence  of 
the  great  organ  timber  pipes 
that  tower  into  the  crystal  dis¬ 
tance  among  the  cool  green  and  deep 
honey  dark  secret 
caches  of  shadowed  si¬ 
lence,  there  grow  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Child  trees  still 
suckling  woodmilk  from  beneath  the 
moss  to  i i ft  (heir  sapling  fingers  and 
touch  full  stride  their  miracle;  but  these 
child  trees  as  Christmas  ornaments  are  severed 
form  sanctuary  by 
seasoned  hunters  with 
steel  saws  and  shiny  axes, 
brought  to  towns  priced  and  tagged, 
trimmed  and  dragged  off  to  Christmastreetion 
camps  where  amid  the  pallor  of  neon  and  the 
roaming  ugliness  of  the 
Christmas  crash,  they  wait  for  Christ¬ 
mas  people  to  inspect  them  and  select 
them  to  fit  a  certain  place  so  much  less 
than  a  wilderness.  With  tinsel  and  glass  paper 
and  plastic 
trash  foam 
and  fuzz 
flashing 
lights  and 
icons,  they 
stand  dressed 
to  hide  their 
slow  dry  dying. 

Jeanne  Walsh 
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PETERSON 
Linen  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

215  Shaw  St., 

E.  Braintree,  Mass.  02184 

VI  3-2883 


C77,<-  Soud  St,  ore  s  £)nfy  J&ocal 

jCLinen  <Sc 


service 


Serving  the  Professional  Businessman 


Marshall 
Flower  Shop 


owers 

with  the  personalized  touch 


67  Washington  St. 
Weymouth  Landing 

337-5797 


Are  any  of  the  kids  in 
Weymouth  irresponsible 

LITTER  BUGS  ? 

Next  time  use  trash  cans. 


BURGER  KING 
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BEA’S  HOME  BAKERY 

SF  ecializing  in  ^~\XJ odding 

<&  ^t^irthday  ClLaLi 

American  •  Italian  Pastries 
Bread  and  Rolls 

Bohemian  Pumpernickel  Bread 

Open  Monday  thru  Friday  7  a.m.  8  p.m. 
Saturday  &  Sunday  6:30  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

19  Union  Street 

So.  Weymouth,  Mass.  02190 


John  J.  Benson  s 


C3  ontp/i 


(intents 


of 

TWIN  CITY 
CLEANERS 


979  Main  Street 
South  Weymouth 

Tel.  337-5424 


Tel.  335-9834  Road  Service 


2k ck  C 


ameron  s 


South  Weymouth 
AMOCO 


Complete 

Automotive  Service 

Corner  of  Pond  &  Hollis  Sts. 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
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.^5555553555553*5353533553*5533555353*3535535335553355*35535533555353*3*: 

|  AVANT  STATIONERS 

a  School  Supplies  Greeting  Cards 

a  210  Washington  St. 

|  Weymouth  Tel.  335-6256 

55355*353555555*3*‘?55*55S53555353535S53555S53535S55*5*3553*5555S*335S53355*555g 

DIERSCH'S  FLOWERS  1 

176  Middle  Street  j| 

335-8100  I 

|  A.E.  BARNES  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

a  Columbian  Square,  South  Weymouth 

$  “Insurance  of  All  Kinds” 

5)  Henry  Hoffman,  Manager 

Color  RCA  TV  | 

WEYMOUTH  TV  SALES  &  SERVICE  1 

791  Broad  Street  © 

East  Weymouth,  Mass.  » 

335-6435  George  Toma,  Prop.  jz 

1  CAPEWAY  FLORIST 

a  249  North  St.  North  Weymouth 

Business  Phone  337-1470 

«  Home  Phone  335-4240 

a  Bill  Lakeman,  Proprietor 

LOOMIS  &  CO.  I 

“ Gifts  For  All  Occasions”  8 

15  Chauncy  Street  S 

South  Weymouth,  Mass.  335-2250  g 

337-0215  Jim  Dever 

1  DEVER  UPHOLSTERING  CO. 

»  “ Custom  Upholstering” 

6  Union  St.  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

SWANSON’S  SWEDISH  BAKERY  1 

230  Washington  Street,  Weymouth  S 

Specialising  in  Wedding  g 

and  all  occasion  cakes  g 

1  RICHMOND  DRUG 

949  Main  Street  —  Route  18 

g  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

1  335-3238 

FRANK'S  BARBER  SHOP  1 

290A  Washington  St.  S 

Next  to  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  S 

a  Compliments  of 

|  TWOMEY'S  GARAGE,  INC. 

g  Chrysler  Sunbeam  Simca 

469  Columbian  St.  So.  Weymouth 

Compliments  of  g 

“A  Former  Grad”  >| 

BEN  PEARSON  | 

Best  Chevrolet,  Inc  749-1950  1 

SAI  WOO  RESTAURANT 

(x  Chinese-American-Food 

g  ORDERS  PUT  UP  TO  TAKE  OUT 

a  428  Washington  Street,  Weymouth 

g  On  Route  53,  Junction  18 

g  335-2717  Old  Route  3  335-9768 

y)  Open  Daily  From  12  Noon  To  2:30  A.M. 

BOB'S  DONUT  SHOP  | 

Columbian  Square  g 

South  Weymouth  « 

“ Donuts  and  Muffins”  8 

1  COLONIAL  BOWL 

a  1055  Main  Street 

a  Route  18 

sWs5£5S35&£*e£*S:£*&£5£*£*£*G^ 

LINCOLN  SQ.  PHARMACY  i 

Prescriptionists  S 

Nino  L.  Coletti,  Reg.  Ph.  G.  Prop.  % 

209  Washington  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.  £ 

335-3430  £ 
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RICKY  SMITH 
PONTIAC 


SOUTH  SHORE'S  LARGEST 
PONTIAC  DEALER 


25  Main  Street 


Weymouth 


335-4400 


TEMPEST  -  FIREBIRD 


MR.  ADRIAN’S  COIFFURES 


Co/« 


orist 


Sales  and  Services  of  Wigs 


140  Pleasant  Street,  So.  Weymouth 


335-2671 


Evenings  -  Wednesday  -  Thursday  -  Friday  9-9;  Saturday  8-6 
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I  CHARLIE'S  PIZZA  and  SUBS 

176  Middle  Street 

Girls  -  Going  to  the  Senior  Prom? 

Bring  your  gowns  to 

FREEPORT  CLEANSERS 

2  East  Weymouth 

|  337-3256  335-9614 

Columbian  Sq.  229  Quincy  Ave. 

South  Weymouth  Quincy 

“Tailoring  &  Alterations” 

2  Compliments 

JACKSON  SQUARE  PHARMACY,  INC 

2  East  Weymouth 

BARBARA'S 

11  Union  Street,  South  Weymouth 

335-1881 

$  Compliments 

Wm.  P.  Fillebrown  Jewelers  Inc. 

2  °/ 

Columbian  Square 

JEFF 

South  Weymouth 

EAST  WEYMOUTH  JEWELRY 

Hamilton  Watches  -  Repairing 

810  Broad  St. 

E.  Weymouth,  Mass.  02189 

6  337-5876 

BOYLE'S  PHARMACY 

42  Commercial  St.  Weymouth  Landing 

337-1525 

o  Compliments 

GEORGE’S  SUNOCO  STATION 

988  Main  Street 

South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

|  B.L. 

Tel.  335-9755 

|  A1  Dutra 

A  Rowp 

I  COLONIAL  BARBER  SHOP 

|  Three  chairs  -  no  waiting 

$  453  Pleasant  St.  South  Weymouth 

/  A.  I\v  VY  W 

5  &  10c  Store 

Columbian  Sq.  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

1  DRYCLEANING  by  DOROTHY 

2  Same  Day  Dry  Cleaning  Service 

<  485  Columbian  St.  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

2  Storage  Vault  On  Premises 

ELBRIDGE  NASH  DRUG  CO. 

Joseph  A.  Wilson,  Reg.  PH. 

2  Union  Street 

Columbian  Sq. 

South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

<  Compliments 

|  °f 

OLDEN'S  PHARMACY 

Columbian  Square 

1  L.B.L.C. 

South  Weymouth 
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FACTORY  PAINT 
STORES 


North  Pembroke 


Taylor  6*4636 


335-4993 


505  Pond  Street 


South  Weymouth 


Don't  buy  just  color  TV  buy  QUASAR.  The  set  designed  to  save  you 
money.  Two  (2)  year  guarantee  on  all  parts  including  picture  tube. 

See  it  at  DR.  TV  Sales  and  Service 

288  Washington  Street,  Weymouth 


We  also  have  a  comp 

Tape  Recorders 
Tape  Players  in  Car 
Stereos 


lete  line  of: 

Color  TV  Console 
Color  Portables 
Black  &  White  Portables 


Radios  (Clock  &  Portables) 


Call  337-3722 


Next  to  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 


Lie.  No.  975 
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COPYING 


Fast 


Low 

Cost 


<Jnstant  rinting 

Photo-Copying 

UJltilc-  Li-  ‘Wait 

Graphic  Center 


984  Main  St.,  Rte.  18,  South  Weymouth 
337-4080  3  minutes  from  Expressway 


Liggett 


A 

H 


ca 


ll  tit 


e  man  from 


f' 


^4 Ivin  <3~Collis 
for  First  Rate  Oilheat 

Home  Comfort  Service 

Heating  Air  Conditioning 

Grace  Lawn  Spray  Service 

So.  Weymouth  E.  Bridgewater 

335-2100  378-2551 

Hanover 
Enterprise  5100 

Dlsen  Printing 

& 

Lithograph  Co. 

•  Offset  -  Letterpress 

•  Commercial  Printing 

•  Business  Forms 

Charles  R.  Olsen 

749-5454 

33  Lincoln  Street 
Hingham,  Mass.  02043 
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BETTER  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ns  tom 


n  Service 


Residential  —  Commercial 


limcnts 


FLOORING  COMPANY 
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BEST  CHEVROLET,  Inc 


128  Derby  St 
Hingham  74( 

^/^fjjacent  to  <J~Cingltam  yt 


McGAW’S  NEWS 


Columbian  Square-South  Weymouth 
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Senior  Thesis  v  ^ 
I.  Thoughts  about  the  hereafter 

(or .  1  s  there  a  life  after  graduation?) 

Seriously,  graduation  isn't  the  end,  you  know.  It's  just  the  beginning. 
And  it  could  be  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  challenging  and 
fulfilling  times  of  your  life.  At  New  England  Telephone. 

It  could  be,  that  is,  if  you  want  a  job  with  a  challenge  as  big  as 
your  ambition.  We  need  people  at  New  England  Telephone 
alt  kinds.  People  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  future. 

And  who  are  looking  for  more  from  theirjob  than  just  work! 
Your  starting  saiaiy  is  good  and  you  get  automatic  raises.  S 
You  don't  need  experience!  Your  advancement  is  tailored  to 
your  talents.  And  you  get  excellent  fringe  benefits. 


Shell  tell  you  when  dnd  wh4re  you  can  apply  for  an  interyieyy 
to  find  out  what  the  "hereafter's"  like  at 


New  England 
Telephone 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


